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Disease, and the Condition of London. —A shlin’s- 
place, Drury-lane.—Social Science. 
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? IPHTHERTA is continuing 
its ravages in England, 
and some isolated cases of 
cholera in the metropolis 
have been noted. Are we 
doing all that can be done 
to lessen the power of these 
horrible diseases ? The cir- 
cumstances which tend to 
the production of diphtheria 
have not yet been properly 
investigated, though it 
might be thought that its 
effects had been sufficiently 
alarming to have led to it. 
Thus, in the Times’ death- 
list of one day last week we 
find,— 

“On the 24th July, of 
diphtheria, in his eleventh 
year, Horace Radford, elder 
son; and, on the 5th instant, 
of the same disease, aged four 
years, Ellen Mande, only 
daughter—of Robert E. Simp- 
son, esq. St. Ann’s-terrace, 
North Brixton.” And 

“At Lewisham, of diph- 
theria, Catherine Annie, aged 
nine years, and Alfred Richard, aged six years, 
children of Richard Armstrong.” 


Surely this is startling enough to lead to 
systematic inquiry. In one of these cases (we 
avoid saying which) we have reason to know 
that the condition of the house in respect of 
cesspools and drainage was very bad. 

In the county of Kent, according to the Lancet, 
diphtheria killed nine out of thirty-three persons 
at Tonbridge, three at Barham, six at Deal. In 
Sussex, it killed five persons at Worth, eight 
at Wyke, four at Midhurst. In the eastern 
counties it hangs about Essex and Norfolk, 
killing nine at St. Faith’s, eight at Cromer, five 
at Deporad (four of whom were of one family), 
and others at Milford and Tunstead. At 
Bridgnorth, in Shropshire, eight deaths occurred 
from diphtheria. In Staffordshire, six deaths 
are reported at Tunstall, four at Burslem, two 
at Stoke-upon-Trent, six at Brewood, and. six 
at Bilston. In Lincoln, twenty deaths from 
this cause have occurred ; in Sheffield, twenty- 
six, 

We have before now urged the importance 
of inquiry, and given reasons for believing that 
the evil condition of houses, and inattention to 
sanitary requirements, may serve as exciting 
causes, 

There has been a general tendency to dis- 
orders which flourish in dirt, vitiated air, and 

ad water, as is always the case when the 
thermometer rises, and increased care ought 
how to be taken. 

The cholera is said to have come by its old 
toute from Hamburgh: one case proved fatal 
on board 2 Hamburgh steamer on her passage : 
another was sent to the Dreadnought, and died 
there, also from a Hamburgh vessel on the 

mes; and a third occurred likewise in a 

Hamburgh vessel on the Thames. The Medical 

‘més states that in Hamburgh, from the 25th 
to the 31st of July, there were 424 cases, of 
. ch 322 were fatal: this is a large mortality 
a city of such comparatively small popu- 
ey Alarming as this intelligence is, we 
Spe that these cases may prove to be ex- 
areal There is, however, reason for fear, 
and need of precautions. Diarrhoea has been 
ora beyond its average ; and this is evi- 
in y to be traced to some peculiarity of the 

psphere. The writer we have quoted regrets 

Stricter quarantine regulations have not 
Prevented the importation of these cases. 
ming from such a quarter, we are led to 


ask if the question of the contagiousness of 
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cholera has been decided? Is it clear that 
this disease can be communicated from person 
to person, from ship to ship, and from house 
to house? This is a matter respecting which 
there should be no doubt. Experience seems 
to show that cholera depends very materially 
on surrounding circumstances. In the suburbs, 
although there was constant communication 
between houses, it was shown that the in- 
habitants of those which were drained and 
well supplied with water escaped, while 
those which were differently situated were 
seriously attacked. Cholera patients were 
admitted into the hospitals, and yet it 
was found that the disease did not spread ; 
and in nine cases out of ten the removal of 
persons in health from cholera-stricken houses 
and districts was the means of preventing 
cholera attacks. These facts are confirmed by 
many reports. Although there is no occa- 
sion for fear, the cholera raging at Ham- 
burgh, the putridity of the Thames, the terrible 
condition of the creeks and some of the tribu- 
taries, and the state of many districts, are 
reasons for precaution ; and those are wise who 
set their houses and neighbourhoods in order 
whether the pestilence come or not. 

Some medical men are asserting, after in- 
quiry, that the condition of the Thames is not 
prejudicial to the public health, and we will 
not question their assertion. Certain it is, 
however, that, travelling upon it from Chelsea, 
to visit the Great Eastern, off Deptford, in 
the middle of the day, last Monday, the smell 
was bad enough to produce in us a nausea 
which lasted several hours. 

The condition of many parts of London 
and the suburbs remains very bad: over- 
crowding increases, and there is the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining healthful lodgings at a 
reasonable rate. One poor man writes to us,— 
“What is the cause of the exorbitant price 
we all of us have to pay for our homes. I, 
with my family, live in a room barely four 
yards long by three yards wide, for which we 


standing much _ floor-scrubbing, bedstead- 
cleaning, and clothes-washing, we are devoured 
with bed vermin, through the necessity of 
keeping a fire close to the beds all day for 
cooking purposes. The dwellings of the poor 
are horrible dens of disease and discomfort. 
The cursed single-room system produces fever 
and consumption amongst children, and drives 
parents to the public-house and to sin.” 

In the pleasant suburb of Brompton, with 
its wide roads, admirable museum, good schools, 
front gardens, squares, crescents, and trees, 
there are rows of houses just behind all the 
gay, airy surface, which are absolute hot-beds 
of disease. Each room is occupied by a 
family, at a high rent, and the doctor is a con- 
stant visitor. 

Of another suburb, Kentish-town, we shall 
treat more at length in a separate article. 

In the heart of London abominations main- 
tain their places for generations, and improve- 
ments are effected with the greatest difficulty. 

On a recent hot Sunday night we passed 
down Drury-lane. There was no air stirring 
the footways were full of women and children 
sitting and standing about the various courts 
behind: there was nothing bright but the 
gin-shops, which were ablaze with gas, and 
were driving a roaring trade. The condition 
of the atmosphere was disagreeable every- 
where ; but on passing the end of a narrow 
turning on the west side of the way, at the 
north end, called Ashlin’s-place, the effluvium 
was sickening ; and, when led by the nose we 
passed down it, this became worse and worse. 
It was too dark to discover much of its con- 
dition, so we returned soon after, in the morn- 
ing, when the accompanying sketch of a block 
of building in it was made; a building 
which was doubtless erected before the date 
of the great plague of 1665. 

It is asserted with reference to that terrible 
pestilence that the first case occurred in Drury- 
lane, opposite to the coal-yard. Now this house, 
which is situated in Drury-lane, exactly oppo- 
site to the coal-yard, is perhaps the very house 
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care for drainage or paving, it is not to be 
wondered at that in the parish of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields the pestilence carried off so many 
that it was difficult to find room for the dead 
in the parish grave-yard ; but it is a matter of 
surprise that, after 200 years have passed by, 
during which knowledge has been constantly 
increasing, we should find, exactly on the 
spot which has such a notorious character in 
the past, the existence of precisely similar evils 
in the present. 

The upper part of this structure is now 
ruinous, but it is not long since it was in- 
habited. All round it the houses are thickly 
populated, and many in passing will wonder at 
a place seemingly useless being allowed to 
remain. A more close inspection will, how- 
ever, show that, hidden and hoarded up, there 
are here, in the lower apartments, in darkness 
visible, from thirty to forty cows, which supply 
@ large number of families with milk. Any- 
thing worse than this arrangement cannot be 
yin ang Here, shut out from the actual 
daylight, and supplied with food which 
is unnatural to the animals, they are kept 
for long periods without proper air or 
exercise. It is impossible that the produce of 
these unfortunate brutes can be wholesome. 
It is, moreover, certain that the bad smells, 
which come from this and other places simi- 
larly situated, are injurious to the health of 
those dwelling near. There are two gully- 
holes in this court, not more than four yards 
apart, which are most offensive. We were, 
however, told that, bad as the condition of 
this spot now is, it is better than it was. 
Not long ago, as we were informed by those 
who live close by, at least eighty cows were 
kept on these premises. Some of them were 
stowed away in a cellar in which there was 
searcely a ray of light. Such things can 
scarcely be credited. As it is managed in 
several of the metropolitan cow-sheds, the 
animals are tethered so closely together that 
they have barely room to lie down, and in this 
position they are allowed to remain month 
after month. 

The pavement of this court is in a bad state ; 
and, knowing the condition of some of the pumps 
near, we looked with suspicion at that which is 
inthis court. This is, however, fortunately not for 
the purpose of drawing waterfrom a surface well, 
but from a cistern under the ground, which is 
supplied by the ordinary water-service. Even 
this is not without objection, for this cistern is 
liable to all the pollution of the loaded atmo- 
sphere. It will be a great advantage when, 
instead of these pits of stagnated and poisoned 
water, we can have such neighbourhoods as this 
constantly supplied from the main. 

There are other cow-sheds in this neighbour- 
hood, which should not be allowed. It is cruel to 
the dumb beasts and injurious to the health of 
human beings to keep cows in such situa- 
tions, and many medical officers of health 
regret that yor | have no power to prevent 
this sanitary evil. 

Slowly, very slowly do knowledge and expe- 
rience overcome prejudices and the apparent 
interests of individuals. It is the duty of all 
to help in this most desirable object :—not 
merely their duty, but their interest, The 
National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, which bids fair to aid so 
greatly in this, will hold its meetings this 
year in Bradford, between the 10th and the 
15th of October; and the Public Health 
Department Committee have suggested, as 
subjects particularly requiring additional proof 
and illustration, the connection of sanitary 
science with religious and moral culture, wit 
patriotism, and with industrial economy. See- 
ing that whatever renders the population more 
healthy, by increasing their domestic comfort 
and bodily purity, must improve also their 
domestic morality and moral purity, and must 
also remove formidable impediments to moral 
and religious culture; it is important that 
these effects should be illustrated by examples, 
with which clergymen, town missionaries, medi- 
cal officers, and others, who have had oppor- 
tunities for observation, are familiar. They 
urge that it is the special interest of the 


countrymen, upon whose industry we depend 
in peace, and on whose valour in war; and by 
whose loss or deterioration we must be im- 
poverished, and may be enon, A ; also, the 
political danger of a large class living in a state 
of habitual discomfort and barbarism ; prone to 
folly, crime, and social disorder. 

Increase in the size and number of towns 
they say necessarily diminishes the natural 
facilities and inducements which the inhabi- 
tants of the country enjoy for out-door oc- 
cupations and amusements, producing both 
increase in diseases, arising from deficiency 
of bodily exercise and fresh air, and excess 
of mental and nervous excitement ; and also 
moral and social evils, from want of healthful, 
cheap, and harmless recreation. How can this 
effect of the growth of towns be best counter- 
acted ? 

The growth of towns diminishes, to con- 
tinually increasing numbers, constant and easy 
access to those natural objects of interest and 
beauty by which all would be gratified and 
improved ; and these increasing numbers are 
compelled to pass most of their lives amidst 
dull, gloomy, and monotonous streets, to the 
injury of both mind and body. Attention 
should be directed to the need for gratifying 
and cultivating the sense for beauty, by 
artistic architecture, a point first dwelt on in 
our pages, and by obtaining public gardens 
and walks in and near towns. One great im- 
pediment to rendering towns agreeable places 
of residence is the prevalence of smoke, and, 
in many towns, of dust, which compels the 
inhabitants to keep their windows closed. This 
evil is susceptible of very great abatement, as 
has been proved in London, Liverpool, and 
elsewhere, and the best means for abating it 
should be discovered. 

An important subject of inquiry, especially 
in a manufacturing district, is the direct and 
indirect influence of particular employments 
on the health of workers and their families. 
If health suffer, what part of that effect is due 
to the employment itself? what to other cir- 
cumstances, such as the sanitary conditions of 
the homes and of the district? If the occu- 
pation be itself injurious, is it from its nature, 
or its duration, or from the condition of the 
places of work? All these are important 
points, on which, for the sake of society, a 
speedy determination should be come to. 








THE STRIKE. 


WE have given below an account of some of the 
pa in this unfortunate matter which 
ave taken place since our last, and must note, 
with great regret, that we see no prospect of an 
early termination of the dispute. On the con- 
trary, ill feelings appear to have been aroused, 
pride is being worked on, and a settlement made 
more difficult. 

On Tuesday last a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Central Association of Master 
Builders was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Mr. George Plucknett (W. Cubitt & Co.) in the 
chair. 

At this meeting it was unanimously resolved :— 

“ That, various unfounded misrep tations in re- 
ference to the views of the association being calculated to 
mislead the workmen and the public, this committee 
desire to announce that no proposal to deviate in any 
degree from their original determination has ever been 
made by any member, or entertained by the association. 

That as this association requires nothing of their work- 
men which ought to wound the self-respect of any honour- 
able man, and as its sole object is to secure the freedom of 
labour, this committee recommend :— 

That the course to which the Association was pledged 
by resolution on the Ist inst. be strictly adhered to. 

That, until Messrs. Trollope's works are resumed, no 
member of this Association re-open his establishment. 

That, whenever Messrs, Trollope resume their works, 
the various members of the Association recommence en- 
sagemont with their workmen on the basis of the agree- 
ment,” 

The Committee then adjourned till Tuesday 
next, 

Everything now rests on the supply of Messrs. 
Trollope’s establishment, They have at this time 
between 80 and 90 men at work “upon the basis 
of the agreement,” mostly from the country, but 
these have been obtained with difficulty. A 
picquet is stationed at the entrance to the works, 
and, as we are told, the men are bought off after 
they have entered the establishment, and sent 
back into the country. 

It will be seen that at the meeting of delegates, 








“Sgang to consider the diminution of num- 
ers and strength and working ability of our 





reported elsewhere, it was stated that although the 


men generally would resume their work without 
insisting on the nine hours, if the masters withdrew 
the declaration, the strike would remain against 
the Messrs. Trollope until they consented to give 
ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work. We ask the 
men to use the good common sense they 

and say if any arrangement be likely on such 
terms. The masters closed their shops because of 
the strike on the nine hours’ question against 
Messrs. Trollope, knowing that if the men had 
been successful there the other masters, taken one 
by one, must also have yielded. Is it probable they 
will stultify themselves by a return to the former 
position P 

Say that both masters and men are determined 
not to yield: the struggle then resolves itself into 
the question, who can hold out longest ? who can 
afford to waste most money? While the real queg. 
tions are, 1. Will circumstances admit of paying 
building workmen for nine hours’ labour the wa, 
now paid for ten? 2. Can masters efficiently, pro. 
fitably, and satisfactorily carry on their business 
with an over-ruling, unseen power beyond? 
Cannot some court of arbitration be agreed on 
to determine these points, and so prevent the 
general loss and individual privation, sorrow and 
ruin, which must result from a long-sustained 
strike ? 





The committee on behalf of the “ United Build. 
ing Trades’ Conference” have published in some 
of the newspapers a reply to. the address of the 
“ Association of Master Builders,” which appeared 
in our advertising columns last week, in the course 
of which they say -—“The employers state that 
the document has been withdrawn, and that they 
only require a verbal assent to a trade agreement. 
But why did they not inform the public of the 
nature of that agreement? Were they ashamed 
to tell the public that the words of that agree- 
ment are identically those of the document? That 
in each employer’s office is to be kept a register 
and a stump check-book? ‘That each man, on 
applying for a job, and ‘verbally assenting to the 
agreement,’ will be registered and numbered? 
That a certificate of his having done so, witha 
number corresponding to the number in the 
register, will be given him out of the check-book, 
leavirg its stump counter behind? That his 
conduct during the time of his employment will 
be registered; and the reasons of his dismissal? 
That he will have to produce his ‘ticket’ when 
seeking employ at another shop; and that at the 
‘Central Association’s ’ offices will be kept a com- 
plete register of the whole firms in union, to 
enable the employers to track and brand any 
journeyman whose manly spirit shall make him 
unpalatable to his taskmasters? Why did they 
not tell the public this, that it might have 
thoroughly understood how these Christian gentle- 
men intend to be ‘cruel only to be kind,’ by esta- 
blishing a system of espionage and slavery more 
diabolical than any which exists in the southern 
states of America.” 

With reference to the necessity for union on 
the part of the workmen, the writers continue,— 
“The man who employs the labour of a thousand 
men, and gathers the profits produced by their 
labour, has, through the influence of his capital, 
as much power concentrated in himself as is 
the possession of all the men in his employ. Any 
individual man among them, then, has only the 
thousandth part of the power which is centred in 
the master for competition or resistance. 
chance has he, then, without the moral co-opera- 
tion of the remaining nine hundred and ninety- 
nine, of making an equal contract with his et 
ployer? What power of logic is there that cat 
show that the employed would not be helplessly 
at the mercy of the selfish employer were it not 
for the protection afforded by union? That our 
societies should be governed by laws, and that 
their members should be requested to conform 1 
those laws, is but natural; and we believe such 8 
the case in all corporations, and every club among 
the upper classes in Pall-mall and St. James’ » 
These laws are not framed, as the ‘ AssociatioD 
asserts, for the purpose of restricting the liberties 
of our fellow workmen, and imposing et 
on our employers. Their object is to pro ds 
rules for governing and distributing the fant 
accumulated by our thrift—to provide for . 
dents, sickness, old age, and death. These ras 
govern all the proceedings of our societies, a” 
invite any person of any classto come and 10 
them. We have no secrets to keep.” bane 

The writers deny what the employers ie 
said,— The employers state, ‘That if a a 
disobeys the rules of the union in carrying 0U oxt 
instructions of his employer, he is fined the » 








club night’ — ‘ That every member is bound by * 
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document to enforce this in every shop’ — ‘ That 
a restriction is made as to the number of bricks 
which shall be put into a hod’ — ‘That a brick- 
layer is never to put down his trowel to lift any- 
thing requiring both hands, or to work by the side 
of his master ’—‘ That we restrict the powers of 
the skilful workman, and bind him down to the 
level of the incompetent workman.’ All this is 
untrue; but, that the public may have the testi- 
mony of an impartial person, we have placed our 
rules in the hands of Mr. Nelson, and we respect- 
fally solicit him, as an independent party, to 
favour us by informing the public whether there 


be anything in the laws which warrants the 


employers in making such assertions. Their 
assertion concerning the ‘nightly picquets,’ ‘the 
secret councils,’ and their proceedings, is the 
foulest calumny that ever emanated from the 
brain of untruth. But ‘ out of their own mouths 
will we convict them.’ They say that we ‘ annoy, 
threaten, intimidate, and coerce’ our fellow 
workmen ‘intg becoming members of our union ;’ 
that we ‘declare a war of classes, and threaten to 
surprise, overwhelm, and destroy all who are 
neutral, or stand on their independence ;’ and in 
the following sentence they say, ‘ It is, indeed, 
not conceivable that a fourth of your number 
could assume the regulation of our establishments 
and your engagements, without the secret sym- 
pathy and support or passive consent of the majo- 
rity of the rest.” By what system of logic will 
they reconcile these two assertions ? ” 


Mr. Wales, the secretary to the Association of 
Builders, in answer to this reply, says, as to the 
first portion we have quoted, touching the “ docu- 
ment” and the assumed production of a man’s 
ticket when seeking employ at another shop :— 

“There is scarcely one word of truth in this. 
No ‘document’ has been withdrawn, because none 
was ever put forward: no certificate of registra- 
tion was ever contemplated: and the copy of the 
‘verbal agreement’ handed to workmen to inform 
them to what} it is they have assented they may 
light their pipe with the moment it has been 
delivered to them. The production of any ticket 
was never even suggested, and the whole quota- 
tion isa mere tissue of Trade Union rhetoric. 

The allegations contained in the Address of 
the Central Association are so notoriously true and 
even trite, that I willingly leave the great body of 
the workmen themselves to deal with the bare- 
faced denial of facts which they themselves have 
too often verified by painful experience. But, as 
I perceive the signature of a ‘ Plasterer’ to the 
answer of the conference, I extract the following 
passage from that production for the especial re- 
consideration of Mr. T. McNamara. Of the rules 
of trade societies it observes,— 

‘These laws are not framed, as the association 
asserts, for the purpose of restricting the liberties 
of our fellow-workmen, and imposing difficulties 
on our employers. Their object is to provide 
tiles for governing and distributing the funds 
accumulated by our thrift—to provide for acci- 
dents, sickness, old age, and death. These laws 
govern all the proceedings of our societies, and 
We invite any person of any class to come and 
inspect them. We have no secrets to keep.’ 

lextract from Objects and Laws of the General 
Society of Operative Plasterers the following pas- 
sages in the ‘ preamble :’—‘ Fellow workmen’ are 
“entreated to unite to reduce the hours of labour, 
also to protect ourselves from the vast influx of 
Soys and men, who are not plasterers, who are 
troduced into our trade by selfish and unprin- 
Gipled speculators in our labour,’ and ‘to bring 

e whole power of the body to bear in protecting 
‘very single member.’ Rule I. declares its object 

To regulate the price and lessen the hours of 

” Rule IV. requires every member to insist 
on ‘his lodging and travelling expenses from his 
employer? (when on country work) ‘under a 
Penalty of 37? Rule 1X. provides ‘moneys re- 
ceived to be appropriated to no other purpose 
than the payment of legal strikes.’ Rules XVI. 
Uitled ‘Application before Strikes,’ and XVII. 

Investigation of Strikes,’ provide official ma- 
. tery against ‘any attempt to reduce wages, or 
On the hours of labour” Rule XVIII. 
i embers on strike’ who ‘withdraw from em- 
Peyment’ are to have ‘10s. a-week.’ Rule XX. 

bers going in on strike,’ or ‘ persuadin 

. are to be fined 5/. or expelled. If “a 
ara t has misconducted himself by performing 
, “ed of labour hs the situation of any strike, 
» previously to being initiated, pay 40s. 

fle XXU0. ‘If any member employs any ‘hes 
if b 4 plasterer to do a plasterer’s work,—that is, 
© employ a labourer to do the work of a 


Meeting of Workmen on Plumstead Common. 


On Friday evening, the 12th, at seven o’clock, in 
accordance with placards convening a meeting on 
Plumstead Common for the purpose of adopting 
Measures to support the operative builders at 
present “locked out,” a very large number of the 
working classes assembled. The proceedings were 
most orderly, and called forth the commendation 
of the Rev. W. Acworth, vicar of Plumstead, who 
addressed the meeting. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. Watson, a 
mason. 

Mr. Patcher (a joiner), Mr. Gray (a mason), 
Mr. Dowling (a plasterer), and others spoke. 

The evening hymn was sung by the assembly, 
and a considerable amount, it is said, was col- 
lected at the meeting. 


Meeting of Delegates, Shaftesbury Hall, 
Aldersgate-street. 

On Tuesday evening last a meeting of delegates 
was held as above, on the invitation of the 
members of the “ Building Trades’ Conference.” 
The object of the meeting was stated in the 
circular to be “to take into consideration the 
best means to be adopted in reference to our 
present position.” 

Mr. Gray (mason) was called to the chair, and 
stated that the time which had elapsed from the 
issuing of the circulars had been so short that 
many of the London trades had no opportunity of 
electing delegates to represent them. He then 
called on those present to state which trades they 
represented, when there appeared the chairman 
and secretary of the Amalgamated Engineers’ 
Society, the Zincworkers’ Society, the Book- 
binders’ Society (Racquet-court), the Umbrella 
and Parasol Silk Weavers, Boot and Shoe makers 
(White Hart, Fetter-lane), Tin-plate Workers’ 
Society, French Polishers (East-end of London), 
United Society of Labourers, Philanthropic So- 
ciety of Block Coopers, Gilders, Boiler-makers, 
London Society of Compositors (from the com- 
mittee), Operative Brickmakers, United Flint-glass 
Cutters, Horse-shoe Fund Society, &e. 

The Chairman then said the Conference of the 
Building Trades had called them there in con- 
sequence of the position in which they were 
placed. For the last twenty months they had 
been agitating for a reduction of their labour to 
nine hours a day. They had tried to lay their 
views before the public, but with comparatively 
little success ; and the result was that the question 
was really but very little understood. They had 
also endeavoured, but without effect, to convince 
their employers that the change they proposed 
was a reasonable one. At last they sent a memo- 
rial to a firm, that of Messrs. Trollope & Son, 
and the result was that one man who was engaged 
in presenting the memorial was immediately dis- 
charged.* ‘The men of the society to which he 
belonged struck work at breakfast time, and the 
other trades did so at dinner time. Had this not 
been done there was no doubt that the other three 
men who were associated with him in the pre- 
sentation of the memorial would have been dis- 
charged at the close of the day. The result was 
that a strike took place in that particular shop 
some days before the time suggested for the com- 
mencement of the new system. Other employers 
thereupon locked their workmen out, and hence 
the painful position which compelled the building 
trades to call upon the trades of London to give 
them their advice and support. 

Mr. Potter (the Secretary of the Conference) 
then gave a brief résumé of the agitation for the 
nine-hours movement during the last year and 
three-quarters, each step of which, we believe, 
has been already described in our columns. They 
believed, he said, they were justified in appraising 
their own labour. They had done so, and their 
right was admitted even by the masters them- 
selves. If they were wrong in asking for 5s. 6d. 
a day for nine hours’ work, that must, in the end, 
be proved by the result of this struggle. But 
one point he was anxious to state, namely, that 
the trades he represented did not think that they 
alone should enjoy these reduced hours of labour. 
They believed, with the employers themselves, 
that, if they succeeded, the reduction mast be- 
come general. That was his desire. The benefit 
of machinery ought to be universally and. equit- 
ably diffused. The contest of the building trades 
was merely, perhaps, a vanguard reconnoissance, 
which must be followed tp by other trades, in 
order to enable all to participate in the benefits 





* In justice to Messrs. Trollope, we must say, that they 
have over and over again denied this assertior. They 
have stated that the memorial was handed them by a 
clerk, and they never inquired or knew who it was that 
brought it. They have also stated that the man was dis- 





T, he shall pay 57. or be expelled.’ ” 


charged simply for not attending to his work. 


of machinery. He called on the trades of London, 
therefore, to aid in the movement. 

The Chairman of the Amalgamated Engineers’ 
Society asked, if the other master builders with- 
drew the document, whether Messrs. Trollope’s 
men would resume their work on the same terms, 
without insisting upon the nine hours. 

The Chairman said,—No. If all the masters 
withdrew the document, he did not know what 
might take place as to the nine-hours movement ; 
but at Trollope’s they must have it. 

The Delegate from the Amalgamated Engineers 
said he had no objection to the nine-hours move- 
ment in itself, but he doubted the propriety of 
coupling a demand for nine hours’ labour with one 
for ten hours’ pay; and he believed that if the 
building trades had stopped at the first part of 
their demand they would have had public support 
and sympathy, while, in the long run, the result 
as to wages would have been what they wanted. 
As to the forcing of the document on the men, it 
was contrary to human nature to expect that 
such a declaration would be kept. The men of 
the Amalgamated Engineers, in some cases, 
signed the document, but they did so with the re- 
servation with which some members of Parlia- 
ment took the oaths, and so far from the society 
having been crushed, which was the object the 
employers had in view, it was now stronger than 
ever. When that lock-out commenced they had 
9,800 members: they had now 17,000 members ; 
and apart from the costs of management, they 
had, in the six and a half years which had elapsed 
since that strike, spent 139,000/. in the relief and 
support of members, and had a balance of many 
thousands in hand. 

Mr. Edwards (secretary of the Tailors’ Labour 
Agency) said whatever difference of opinion there 
might be as to the object of the strike, there 
could be no difference as to the sympathy which 
must be felt for those who were engaged in this 
painful struggle. But it was an unnatural struggle 
between capital and labour which could not be 
settled by the hard and dry facts of political 
economy. In all our social relations there were 
duties and responsibilities which could not be 
settled by Act of Parliament, and it was not to be 
assumed that either masters or men were right 
simply because they were masters or men. For 
his own part he believed that both were wrong. 
If the men thought that they could attain nine 
hours a day as the measure of their day’s work, 
they had a right to strike for that object, but he 
had a horror of strikes from past experience in his 
own trade. And at a moment when there was a 
disposition to discuss social questions in a friendly 
spirit, he believed that it was most unfortunate 
that such antagonism should have been raised 
between capital and labour. That the trades 
would assist the building trades in resisting that 
iniquitous document to the utmost he had no 
doubt, but at the same time he was convinced 
that had the men stood on the nine-hours move- 
ment alone, they would not have had the support 
of the trades generally, either in London or the 
country. But whatever might have been the 
error of the men in proposing that reduction, the 
employers had committed a much greater in pro- 
posing a document which no honourable or intelli- 
gent workman could sign without degrading him- 
self. He was sorry to hear the reply of the chair- 
man to the question, as to whether, if the docu- 
ment were withdrawn, they would resume employ- 
ment in Trollope’s shop. He did not advise them 
to cease the nine-hours agitation, but they could, 
in his opinion, prosecute that movement by calm 
argument and persuasion, aud in the end they 
would triumph by the pure force of public opinion. 
They had already felt the pulse of the public, they 
had learned more than they knew before, and he 
counselled them to withdraw from a position 
which, however honourable in intention, was not 
really calculated to achieve the object in view. 
Mr. Dunning (bookbinder) concurred in the 
views expressed by the last speaker. The question 
of a reduction of the hours of labour was one 
that was to be gained, if gained at all, by moral 
suasion, and not by astrike. If Mr. Lilwall and 
the Early Closing movement had attempted a 
strike at the commencement of their movement, 
they never would have gained an hour. Again, 
he thought it was injudicious to ask for ten hours 
pay for nine hours’ work, on the ground that the 
unemployed should have a chance of getting work. 
All these matters were governed by the inexorable 
law of supply and demand, and he did not, on» 
that account, think the movement a judicious one. 
At the same time, it was impossible to concur in 
the course taken by the employers. The document 
was totally indefensible, and on that they would 





have the sympathy of the trades. But he did not 
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believe they could carry their present movement, 
even if they had only Messrs. ‘Trollope to contend 
with, and he advised them to retire from a position 
which he was sure they could not successfully 
maintain. He advised that the demand should be 
withdrawn, even in the case of Messrs. Trollope, 
always on the understanding that the document 
on the side of the employers should be withdrawn 
on their part. 

The expression of these views caused some ex- 
citement in the meeting, and the speaker was 
asked if he represented the whole of the body he 
belonged to, to which he replied that he repre- 
sented the committee, as there had not been time 
to call a general meeting ; but in stating his own 
views, he would add that he knew they were parti- 
cipated in by many members of his society and of 
the committee, and it was far better that they 
should hear these plain truths among themselves 
without any excitement, and without any inten- 
tional offence, than have to face unhappy ulterior 
consequences. 

Several other delegates having expressed their 
views in favour of the movement, the meeting was 
adjourned until Tuesday evening next, a resolu- 
tion approving of the course taken by the building 
trades being first carried unanimously. 





NINE-HOURS MOVEMENT LOCK-OUT. 


Srr,—Will you kindly insert the enclosed in 
your next issue.—Yours respectfully, on behalf of 
the United Trades, G. Porrer, Secretary. 

Paviors’ Arms, August 17, 1859. 


To the Building Trades of the United Kingdom. 


Fettow WorxkMEN,—The public press and our com. 
munications with your different societies have made you 
acquainted with the nature of our demand for a reduction 
of the working day to Nine Hours, agitated by usina 
calm, peaceful, and legal manner during twenty months. 
By the same means you have also been informed that, 
having failed to induce our employers to grant us an 
interview, or give the slightest consideration to our 
appeal, and having exhausted every moral probability 
of gaining our desires, we had no other alternative left 
than the workman’s last resource. Accordingly the men 
in the Messrs. Trollope’s employ determined to cease 
working until the nine hours should be conceded them as 
a day’s work. You are aware that the employers of 
London immediately determined on closing the whole of 
their establishments, and casting their menin idleness on 
the streets, with a determination of keeping them there 
in idleness and misery, unless they consent to give up the 
benefits of their Benevolent Societies,* and declare them- 
selves slaves, by agreeing to the following declaration. 


“No. 

G. TROLLOPE & SONS. 

I declare that I am not now, nor will I; during the con- 
tinuance of my engagement with®you, become, a member 
of or support any society which directly or indirectly in- 
terferes with the arrangements of this or any other esta- 
blishment, or the hours or terms of labour, and that | 
recognize the right of employers and employed indi- 
vidually to make any trade engagements on which they 
may choose to agree. 

Dated of is." 


The stump counter of this is left in the book, with the 
name of the applicant attached. To make such an agree- 
ment would be to give up our freedom, and to rob us of 
those benefits which our thrift has provided for sickness 
and old age. This we are determined not to do, and we 
call upon you to assist us in opposing the infliction of this 
slavery which the employers are seeking to impose on us. 

Tne employers are sending their agents among you for 
the purpose of inducing you to come to London to supply 
our places. Recollect that it is they who have forced us 
out of work, who have endeavoured, by robbing us of the 
means of living, to rob us through our necessities of our 
liberty as men. Will you play the parts of Cains and 
Esaus? Can you not see that if you enable them, by the 
assistance of your labour, to crush us, you will be riveting 
their fetters more closely on yourselves ? 

Our cause is your cause: our cause is the cause of 
truth: our request is founded on justice. 

Rally round us then ; and, by resisting the tempations of 
our employers’ agents, enable us to gain this boon both 
for ourselves and you. 

Signed, on behalf of the United Building Trades, 
R. W. Gray (Mason), 
Hy. Nose (Bricklayer), 
W. M‘NamARA (Plasterer), 
Tuos. G. Facey (Painter), 
Prrer CresHAM (Labourer), 
Geo. Porter, Secretary. 
London, August 17, 1859. 








A FEW WORDS ON THE STRIKE BY 
A LOOKER ON. 


THE pecuniary loss to the country which will 
result from a continuance of the present dispute 
between masters and men, great as that will be, 
is less to be considered than the individual misery 
it will cause, the evil feelings it will engender, and 
the permanent damage it will probably do to an 
immense body of men. The writer of this has not 
any personal interest on either one side or the 
other, but has observed the position of affairs with 
that care which should be bestowed on the subject 

* by all who are anxious for the welfare of the indus- 
trious classes. Hostile feeling has risen on both 
sides. The men talk about defending their rights, 
and that they will not submit to be the slaves or 





* Is this the case >—we do not read it so. 


serfs of the masters. They say that the agreement 
which has been proposed by the employers will 
destroy all freedom. It should, however, be re- 
membered that the men were the first to organize 
a society which not only endeavoured to regulate 
hours, but also to prevent any workman, however 
much he might feel disposed todo so, from exceeding 
the stipulated time. Ifa man have seven or eight 
children, and wish to provide them with a little 
food extra, or better education, or clothing, by 
extra labour each day,—if a young man desire to 
obtain a home for one dear to him, he is not allowed 
by working overtime to increase his income. 

If, like many who have risen, a tradesman in the 
early days of life have an ambition to rise above his 
present condition, he is not allowed to labour late 
or early to provide books or such sort of education 
in mechanics, art, or science as would enable 
him to acquire the skill which ensures success ; or, 
if anxious to become a master, he is to be pre- 
vented from making extraordinary exertions to 
increase and accumulate capital. In this way there 
is a degree of tyranny and hardship caused by the 
combination and rules of the workmen. 

In glancing at the history of the past, there are 
but few instances in which combinations of either 
masters or men have been attended with good to 
either body ; and it is shown that the long con- 
tinuance of such matters is as great a difficulty 
with employers as it is with those employed. 
Circumstances occur which are, however, founded 
on sure principles, to cause competition amongst 
masters; and the price of labour, in spite of the 
formation of trade societies, will always find its 
level. 

The ancient guilds of England were formed for 
the protection of different crafts: they had laws 
which jealously regulated not only the method of 
production, but also the number of persons to be 
admitted. In some companies each “ freeman” 
could take no more than one apprentice, who had 
to serve for seven years before he could be allowed 
to work at his trade. Many look back with re- 
gret to those days when the principles on which 
the guilds were established brought masters, 
men, and apprentices more closely together than 
now. We had not then those monster establish- 
ments which separate to such an extent those who 
labour and those who direct it and sometimes 
accumulate vast fortunes. It is, however, true, 
that ifin England we had, withthe present immense 
increase of population, in the changes caused by 
the introduction of steam machinery, continued 
the practices of the ancient guilds, the French, 
the Germans, the Belgians, the Americans, and 
others, suiting the intelligence of the age, would 
long before this have supplanted us in all the 
markets, and the skilled industry of Great Britain 
would by this time have been a matter of the past. 

In considering this question, it is worth while 
to take notice that a large proportion of those who 
have raised themselves by ability, integrity, and 
industry to a high position, have once been 
struggling artizans or labourers. This shows that 
if the masters have increased in wealth, even 
now great prizes are to be obtained by those who 
will bravely struggle for them. 

Men toiling for their daily bread are liable to 
look with something of envy to those who work 
by management and do not seem to labour with 
the hand; but, as Shakspeare says,— 


** Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ;” 


so is it often that those who are seemingly in 
enviable positions have cares and anxieties which 
keep the mind working through the day and per- 
haps though portions of the night; and it must 
be admitted that mental labour is as trying to the 
human frame as the labour of the hands, 
Although great fortunes have been made by 
manufacturers and those employed in building 
and other trades, the numerous failures of some of 
those establishments, where thousands of work- 
men were engaged, where works of really national 
importance have been completed, show much un- 
certainty. Without entering into particulars, 
many will remember three great firms which have 


been obliged to succumb to circumstances, and. 


more cases will come to recollection which will 
prove that in dealing with labour, if large for- 
tuues are gained by employers, others are lost : 
large or small establishments can only exist by 
adhering to the principles which regulate all 
business. 

It is unfortunately the case that the peculiar 
working of capital and labour is not clearly under- 
stood by a considerable number of those who are 
engaged in the dispute. It should, however, be 
carefully explained by those of intelligence to 
others, and the masters should not, having gene- 
rally had far better opportunities than the chief 


body of the workmen, let such feelings be ex. 
hibited as would make it appear that the interests 
of the masters and men are antagonistic to each 
other. The interests of both should be the same ; 
and no doubt, with kindly and conciliatory feel. 
ings on each side, all differences might be settled, 
by the appointment of a congress of masters and 
men, together with a proportionate number of 
persons of ability, who would undertake the 
trouble, such as Lord Brougham, Mr. C. Knight, 
and others, who are known to mean well to all, 
and have in times of difference made friendly 
contending parties, 

The principal matters for consideration appear 
to be these :—It is stated that at present a large 
number of workmen connected with the building 
trade are unemployed. Will the lessening of the 
hours of labour bring those permanently into 
work ? 

Would the enforced reduction of the hours of 
labour, and the fixing of wages at one standard, 
be fair to those workmen who are highly skilled, 
and desire to increase their income by extra 
employment ? 

At the present time it is said that, owing to the 
want of employment. at particular seasons of the 
year, the wages of stonemasons, bricklayers, &c. 
do not average 1/. a week. This sum is quite 
insufficient for the proper support of a family 
in London. The workman has his employ- 
ment often at a distance from home: his 
dinner and other provisions have to be got ready; 
4s. or 5s. paid for rent, and 5s. or 6s. for bread 
each week. Would the shortening of the hours of 
labour increase the average earnings of the men? 

Have the workmen a right, by association, to 
protect that labour, which is to them not only 
their capital, but a matter of life and death ? 

If it can be clearly shown that the shortening 
the hours of labour would certainly increase and 
steady the amount of wages,—if it would improve 
an income which, if the statements be correct, is 
too scanty,—it then becomes a duty of the masters 
to fairly and carefully consider what concession 
could be made consistently with their obtaining a 
fair and right profit. 

It is plain that,the shortening of the hours of 
labour, in the same way as an _ increase of 
wages, would increase the price of dwellings and 
all other buildings. Sir M. Peto has estimated 
this at 300,000/. a year (we suppose that this refers 
to the metropolis alone). What effect would this 
have in stopping the progress of building, and to 
what an extent would it raise the prices of the 
houses of the labouring and industrious classes ? 
How much would it affect the attempts which are 
being made to improve houses for the use of 
this part of the community ? 

It would require no great amount of research 
to get these particulars; and if it could be shown 
that by thechange proposed a great benefit would be 
conferred upon the workman, without diminished 
profits to the master, or serious loss to the public, 
what should prevent arrangements being made? 

These are the points which should be fairly 
argued. Whatever may be the general opinion at 
present, the voice of both the press and the country 
will be given on the side which acts with the 
most fairness and the most wisdom. 

: A LooxkER.0N. 








NANTWICH, CHESHIRE ; AND SHREWS- 
BURY. 

A RECENT visit to Nantwich, enables us to give 
some account of works there, lately completed, or 
now in progress. There is much that is interest- 
ing in the town to architects, and we were 
desirous to learn any particulars as to the sanitary 
state of the place. It had suffered severely from 
the cholera in 1849, since which date works 0 
sewerage and water-supply had been carried in 
effect under the Public Health Act. 

The half-timbered houses remaining about the 
town, are numerous, and most of them are highly 
picturesque. They appear to be preserved vi 
care. As throughout the northern or midland 
counties, such houses are painted or coloured 4 
and white, so that they have been vulgarly calle 
“black and white houses.” They usually date 
from the latter end of the sixteenth to late m the 
seventeenth century. Elizabeth ascended the 
throne in 1558, and James I. in 1603. There 1s 
one house in the market-place at Nantwich whic 
bears the following inscription :— 

Gop GRraNnTE Ovrk Ryat QVEEN 
In EnGianpE Lonae To Raten ‘ 
For Sur Hatu Put Her Here To Us 
Arp To Burp Tuts Town AGEN. 
On another part of the front, are the words,— 
Tuomas CLEESE MapE THis WORKE. 
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And on the opposite side, are the words,— 
TuE YEAR OF OuR LorpE Gop 1584. 

This date would be one year later than that in 
which, quoting from Lysons’ “Magna Britannia,” 
there— 

ss ¢Chaunced,” as it is expressed in the parish register, 
+g most terrible and vehement fyre, beginninge at the 
ewater-lode, about six of the clock at nighte in a kitchen 
by brewinge. The wynde beinge very boysterouse, en- 
creased the said fire, whiche verie vehementlie burned and 
consumed in the space of fifteen houres six hundred bayes 
of buyldinges, wt coulde not be stayed neither by laboure 

li > &e. 


nor pollice,’ 

The damage was computed at 30,0007. In 1585 
(there is some discrepancy in the dates) a com- 
mission was appointed by Queen Elizabeth, “ to 
make a general collection throughoute all her 
realme of Englande, for the re-edifyinge agayne 
off this town of Namptwich.” One of the com- 
missioners, Mr. John Maisterson, who died in 
1686, was buried in the chancel of Nantwich 
Church, and honoured with an epitaph attri- 
puting to him almost entirely the success of the 
collection, and rebuilding. But for him, the 
epitaph says :— 

«The timber had els growing in woods, which nowe sweet 
dwellings are, 

Soe had the seatts and plotts of ground remain’d to this 

day bare.”’ 

The queen gave 2,000/. and timber from Dela- 
mere forest. 

On a house near the church is this inscription, 
which, like the other appears to have been re- 
stored :— 

“ Richard DalefreeMason 
was the Master Carpenter 
in makinge this buyldinge 
Anno Domini 1611. ion yeardley.” 

The architecture corresponds with these dates, 
‘and is rude in execution. At Shrewsbury, where 
the half-timbered houses, some of which have 
been illustrated in these pages, are much more 
numerous, as well as generally more elaborate, 
‘similar character prevails: though many houses 
have Gothic mouldings and quatrefoils, along 
with the slender shafts, or mimic buttresses, found 
ordinarily in woodwork of the “ Perpendicular” 
period. One house, situated across the Welsh 
Bridge, and now the String of Horses Inn, may 
‘be instanced. The upper story, overhanging, is 
formed of studding of massive timbers, with the 
‘spaces about the same in width as the breadth of 
the studs. At each intersection of the space by 
the transom, there is a quatrefoil on the transom ; 
and similar quatrefoils are carved at the feet of 
some of the studs—not regularly, as in the other 
case. The ground-story is of brick-nogging, the 
timbers being much farther apart. In the houses 
of later date in the same town, besides the 
ordinary projection of story beyond story, parts 
of the stories above the ground-story frequently 
are made to break forward, the projections being 
terminated by gables. Sometimes the projections 
are semi-octagonal on plan. In both cases the 
windows, of slight height, generally comprise the 
fall extent of the front and returns of the projec- 
tions; and the spaces below the windows are 
occupied by mimic balusters—the interspaces 
being filled in with plaster. 

The most interesting architectural object in the 
town of Nantwich, however, is the church, a work 
chiefly of the fourteenth century, with details of 
great beauty, though many of them in a sad state 
of decay, Complete illustrations of the building 
will be found in the work of Messrs. Bowman & 
Crowther. Restorations of the main parts have 
been completed recently under Mr. Scott’s advice 
and direction; and others are in progress. These 

» which comprise the chancel, are being ex- 
ecuted at the expense of Lord Crewe. 

As the church appeared up to within the last 
few years, both the transepts and chancel were 

locked out of view by galleries and staircases, 
Which it seems could not be made available for 

€ parishioners. After the removal of these 
aueries, and those in the aisles of the nave, 
sittings were gained to the number of 350. The 
Works in the nave were completed at the end of 
January, 1857; and those in the transepts, at 

hitsuntide, 1858. Within the last few weeks, 
&1 organ has been placed in the north transept, 
at & cost of 3507. A screen was in progress at 

¢ time of our visit, from a design by Mr. Bower, 
architect, of Nantwich, formerly a pupil of Mr. 
. tt. The window of the south transept had 
oy filled with stained glass, by Wailes. The 

St, 500/. was defrayed by Mr. G. F. Wilbraham, 
o Delamere House. 

: € plan of the church, cruciform as will have 
eb ee ratood, comprises nave and aisles, 70 

y 57 feet, of four bays; a chancel, 52 feet 

7 “4 feet 6 inches, of three bays; transepts, re- 


spectively about 37 feet 6 inches, and 39 feet 
9 inches by 27 feet 6 inches; and the area, 
covered by the central tower, of about 34 feet 
square. The whole internal length, west to east, 
is about 156 feet; and that of the transepts is 
about 111 feet. Each transept originally was 
about 24 feet in length: the north transept was 
lengthened by the addition of a chapel; and the 
south transept, at a later date, also was lengthened 
to its present dimensions. The nave at first had 
a high-pitched roof, and no clerestory windows ; 
the roofs of the aisles being of moderate slope; 
the transepts had high roofs, whilst the chancel 
had a low roof and a gable of open work, rising 
two or three feet behind a pierced parapet, which 
was continued horizontally from the same feature 
at the sides. The chancel, internally as exter- 
nally, is of very rich design, with pinnacles to the 
buttresses in two ranges, side windows with flow- 
ing tracery and crocketed ogee-labels, stone vault- 
ing, and canopied stalls, the last now much in- 
jured, and painted black and white. There is alow 
screen of stone between the chancel and nave, and 
an excellent stone pulpit combined with the 
screen. The stalls do not return across the screen 
as usual, but are continued at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, merely against the clustered pier each side. 
There are good sedilia, and there were canopied 
niches, one on each side of the east window. At 
the north is a sacristy, and there are remains of a 
crypt belowit. The east window, of seven lights, 
is of “ Perpendicular” character in the general 
forms ; but the whole design comprises what may 
be called a repetition of small windows of flowing 
tracery. Externally it is crowned with a 
crocketed canopy intersecting the pierced para- 
pet, over which it is continued in open work. 
Many of the windows of the church, which are 
of more marked “Perpendicular” character, are 
very fine; and judging from old views, the re- 
moval of the tracery of the west window, one 
of nine lights, for the sake of substituting 
the present tracery of fourteenth century cha- 
racter, was a step concerning which there would 
be difference of opinion. The gable, also, with 
which the high-pitched roof added to 
the north transept is terminated, has a very 
blank appearance, through the omission of a 
rose-light or other feature of the kind such as 
appeared in views of the design first published. 
The central tower is a very effective composition,— 
octagonal, with slender pinnacles, with a stair 
turret on one side. There are some remains of a 
church of the thirteenth century in the western 
doorway ; but generally the building is of the sub- 
sequent period, the eastern portions, however, 
being latest in date. Mr. Scott says:—*‘ The 
buttresses in particular are of the most graceful 
and, in some instances, of unique design, and it 
would be difficult to find any parish church dis- 
playing altogether a more perfect and interesting 
development of the style of the fourteenth cen- 
tury.” The high-pitched roofs of the nave and 
transepts were removed, probably in the sixteenth 
century. A clerestory and a flat roof were added, 
and low roofs were placed on the transepts. Mr. 
Scott’s desire to reproduce the old form of the 
nave was conceded to that of the parishioners, and 
a clerestory is retained. The space under the 
tower, which was originally groined in stone, is 


Nantwich was the Townhall and Corn Exchange, 
built last year, at a cost of about 2,000/. inclusive 
of land, from designs by Mr. Cranston, of Bir- 
mingham. It is in the Gothic style, built of red 
brick and stone, with dark-coloured bricks used to 
the weatherings of buttresses ; and in herring-bone 
work, to the tympana of window-arches, The 
building occupies an irregular piece of ground on 
the bank of the Weaver river. It has a square 
tower, an enriched doorway, and an oriel window, 
at the principal end and front ; and there is great 
display of ironwork—as in vanes to the tower ; and 
of window-tracery—the latter, however, of some- 
what ungraceful appearance, In the principal 
flank, next the river, there is a loggia in the 
lower story, in front of the side windows of the 
Corn Exchange. The arches spring from buttress 
to buttress. In the top story there are gables 
over the alternate windows, the latter being 
pointed arched, and traceried. The eaves are 
carried on iron brackets; and the waterpipes 
descend to a gutter, also on brackets, below the 
upper range of windows. The upper floor of the 
building comprises a lecture-hall, which will seat 
700 to 800 persons. It has an open-timbered roof, 
carried partly on iron columns, and without cross- 
tie. This roof appears very slight. The columns are 
painted blue and red—a manner of decoration 
which is too much in the ascendant. 

The sewerage of the town is in a more satisfac- 
tory state than that of many places in the north 
which we have lately visited. Only one main 
sewer flows into the Weaver within the town: the 
general sewage has been conveyed by an intercept- 
ing sewer to a point at some distance on the 
stream; and there is no large town within mode- 
rate distance. We maintain, however, that these 
intercepting systems are not the solution of the 
sewerage question. The water-supply, from a 
mere, has been of late inadequate. The pipes first 
laid down, were of earthenware, and failed; but 
whether from defects in themselves, or from 
manner in which they were laid, we are not aware. 
Iron pipes have been substituted; and people of 
the town naturally are sore on the subject of 
the expense. 

Having mentioned Shrewsbury, we may note 
as in progress in one of the churches of that in- 
teresting old town, namely, in St. Mary’s, certain 
works of restoration. They are in the hands of 
Mr. Pountney Smith, and include a lofty east 
window of eight lights, with flowing tracery, in 
which the old stained glass is being inserted. The 
western gallery in this church was removed not 
long since ; and the tower arch was opened and the 
organ removed to the east, a good oak screen being 
substituted in the arch. There can be no ques- 
tion about the improvement in the effect of the 
church. The parishioners, however, we have been 
told, disapprove of the change altogether. Their 
objections, when looked into, appear to be con- 
nected with some diminution of effect which 
there is in the music. Possibly this defect may 
be remedied, and they may be induced to admire 
what is so manifest an advantage other ways; 
but a hint may be taken from the case by those 
who are church architects. We had put down 
other notes of matters in Shrewsbury; but the 
antiquities of the place, the Castle and walls, the 
Grammar School, and Town-hall, and others, have 





now groined in woodwork. The original pulpit is 
not now used, and, we believe, could not in its 
position be advantageously used. 

It is probable that galleries and other excres- | 
cences, which were introduced in old churches | 
at a late date, however much to be regretted 
esthetically, were the result of considerations 
of fitness, not satisfied in the plan of the me- 
dizval church. Such considerations are those 
which, as moderns, and even as artists, we 
have to keep in view in our architecture; and, 
however tastelessly the mutilations and obstruc- 
tions by the Puritans and Reformed Church may 
have been perpetrated or made, or however 
rightly, remedy should be now effected; the fact 
that alteration was necessary ought to suggest 
inquiry whether modern church architecture may 
not have been going in the wrong direction by its 
strict reproduction of old designs, and both as 
regards the uses of a church and true architectural 
art. This feeling, however, by no means inier- 
feres with our commendation of the work which 
has been done under Mr. Scott’s care, and of that 
which the same architect has now in hand, Let 
us add that the work in the nave was completed 
at a cost of 3,4507, That in the transept, for 
which the contract was 1,8397. has amounted to 
about 2,0007. Every sitting is free. Mr. Stringer, 
of Sandbach, is the builder now at work at the 
chancel under Mr. Scott’s supervision. 








The only new building which we noticed in 


been spoken of in earlier yolumes, and we met 
with little that was new architecturally. The 
Raven Hotel, Gothic, of coloured brick and 
stained wood-work, is an exception, but not an 
important one. The Lion Hotel, it may serve 


|some of our readers to note, would not be recom- 


mended by us as a resting-place. Restora- 
tion of the Abbey Church has been talked of; 
but the work would be one of great cost and diffi- 
culty, and could not but destroy the chief interest 
which the remnant of the old building at present 
possesses. We mentioned the musenm at Shrews- 
bury in our notice of the excavations at Wroxeter. 
Besides the antiquarian remains it contains a 
choice collection of fossils, which have just been 
arranged very carefully, by Mr. Baily, some time 
on the staff of the geological survey in Ireland. 








THE GREAT SHIP. 


For all practical purposes, the “Great Eastern ” 
steam-ship, now lying off Deptford, is completed 
ready for sea, and in the course of a fortnight or 
three weeks will brave the terrors of the deep, 
and set.at rest some questions at present unre- 
solved. All who have not seen this extraordinary 
piece of construction should visit it forthwith. A 
pile of statistics conveys no clear idea of it: it is 
of no use saying that its length “ over all” wants 
but 5 feet of 700 feet; that the height from the 
bottom of the ship to top of upper deck is 58 
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feet; that the paddle-wheels are 56 feet in 
diameter ; or that there are 7,000 tons of iron in 
the hull. Even a sight of the vessel from a river 
steam-boat fails to make evident its vastness: 
you must ascend to the deck, and, standing on 
one of the paddle-boxes, survey on either hand its 
enormous extent, the fleet of boats hanging on 
each side, its six masts and five funnels,—and so 
appreciate properly the extent of the wonderful 
undertaking Mr. Scott Russell has just now 
brought to a close. 

fhe three centre square-rigged masts are of 
irom, Each is made of hollow wrought-iron, in 
8-feat lengths, strengthened inside by diaphragms 
of the same material. Between the joints, as 
they were bolted together, was placed a pad of 
vuleanized indiarubber, which gives a spring and 
buoyancy to the whole spar. It strikes us, never- 
theless, that wood is the right material for masts. 
The breaking strain of the six shrouds to each of 
these masts is over 300 tons, which gives ample 
seeurity for the masts being properly supported, 
as the weight of each is only twenty-two tous. On 
deck are four small steam winches or engines, each 
of which works a pair of cranes on both sides of 
the vessel. It is expected that with these four 
double cranes alone 5,000 tons of coal can be 
hoisted into the vessel in twenty-four hours, The 
paddle engines are by Mr. J. Scott Russell; the 
screw engines by Boulton and Watt. The paddle 
engines consist of four oscillating cylinders, of 
74 inches diameter and 14 feet stroke. Each pair 
of cylinders, with its crank, condenser, and air- 
pump, forms in itself a complete and separate 
engine, capable of easy disconnection from the 
other three, so that the whole is a combination of 
four engines. A friction-clutch connecting the 
two cranks is the means by which the engines are 
connected or disconnected. 

The boilers are immensely strong, and have 
been tested to double the pressure they are 
required tobear. Their weight, including donkey 
engine, pumps, funnels, &c., is 210 tons, and they 
are capable of containing 156 tons of water. Each 
set has about 8,000 square feet of tube surface, 
exclusive of flue or furnace, and about 400 square 
feet of fire-bar surface. Each is equal to supply 
freely, with moderate firing, steam for an indicated 
horse-power of 1,800 when working with 15 lb., 
but with full firing can supply an indicated horse- 
power of 2,500, 

The screw engines have four cylinders of 
84 inches diameter and 4 feet stroke. The cylinders 
are capable of being worked together or separately. 
The screw engine boilers are in three distinct sets. 
Their weight is 362 tons, and their capacity for 
water 270 tons. The probable consumption of 
coal when both engines are at full work will 
average 250 tonsper day. The screw-engines are 
called of 1,500 horse power, and the others of 
1,000 horse power, but conjointly they can work 
up to 10,000 horse power. Either can act inde- 
pendently in the event of accident. In the con- 
struction of his engines, Mr. Russell had to resist 
numerous propositions for the introduction of im- 
provements and inventions, as well as his own 
desires in that direction, but he determined there 
should be no experiments, considering justly that 
the vessel was itself experiment enough, in the 
way of size. ‘The engines are therefore but enor- 
mously magnified versions of those made by him 
previously, and wonderful pieces of work they are. 
The constructor was rewarded for his self-denial 
in seeing his engines work without a hitch on the 
first admission of steam. 

The chief saloons—all save one—have been 
fitted to a certain extent in a temporary manner. 
The fittings are handsome and substantial, but the 
decoration of the iron walls and girders has been 
reserved until after her first trip, and now they 
are only painted of a plain white. The absence 
of elaborate decoration in them, however, is amply 
compensated in the chief saloon, which has been 
finished to show the style in which the whole will 
be decorated when the Great Eastern begins run- 
ning to the East. This was executed by Mr. 
Crace, and is very elegant and effective. The 
kitchens, pantries, and seulleries are all on an ex- 
tensive scale. The ice-house holds upwards of 
100 tons of ice. The berths are, for the most 
part, roomy and lozurious ; there are family rooms, 
very cleverly arranged, so that a party may be 
altogether, and comfortably “at home” during 
the voyage. 

The tonnage of the ship being 25,000, and 
the horse-power 2,500, or one to ten, it is urged 
that a saving is thus effected by size, inasmuch as 
in ordinary vessels the power is ordinarily as one 
to four or one to five of tonnage. The estimated 
speed of the Great Eastern is fifteen knots, and 
it is supposed that she will make the voyage to 


Australia, for example, in thirty-three days, or 


about half the time at present required! If this 
prove correct, it is quite certain we shall have 
more big ships. The original shareholders have 
lost nearly all they embarked in her, say nineteen 
twentieths, but it may be hoped that the new com- 
pany, who have obtained the ship, on which, if we 
remember rightly, about 640,000/. had been ex- 
pended, and have made her fit for sea, for 330,000/. 
will get a good return for their money. ll con- 
cerned, will have entitled themselves to the gra- 
titude of their countrymen for having commenced 
the solution of a question of vital importance to 
Great Britain, the queen of the seas. 

It needed large hands and a large head to 
meddle with such a construction as the Great 
Eastern steam ship. 








DECORATION OF THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 

Mr. Sane is proceeding rapidly with the decora- 
tions of the ambulatory of the Royal Exchange. 
They are executed in true fresco, only so much 
plaster being laid on at a time as can be painted 
during the day, and, it may be expected, will 
withstand the destroying influences of the neigh- 
bourhood longer than the first paintings, which 
were wholly superficial. The lime of which the 
plaster used is made has been slaked about 
twelve months. 

The panels into which the walls are divided 
have Raffaellesque borders, nicely painted, and, 
with the ceilings, display the City arms, the arms 
of the Mercers’ Company, and the initials of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, many times repeated. The 
mouldings of the ceiling are picked out in various 
colours, and the whole will form a bright and 
agreeable piece of decoration. 

We must, nevertheless, express our regret that 
the committee did not go a little further. Had 
more time been given for the preparation of the 
design, and a little greater expenditure permitted, 
Mr. Sang would doubtless have produced what 
might have been regarded as an art-work. We 
never go far enough. 








FOOD AND ITS CONSTITUENTS.* 


Now it is known that the chemical compo- 
sition of food has a close connection with its action 
on the human system, the necessity for a know- 
ledge of its composition is evident; and no better 
opportunity for a general and popular appreciation 
of the respective qualities and purposes of various 
articles of food, their relative merits, and the 
requisite and proper quantities called for by the 
daily waste of the system under varying circum- 
stances, could well be afforded than the valuable 
and curious collection in the new museum at 
Brompton. This collection was originated as part 
of a plan for an Economie Museum, illustrative of 
every-day life for the working classes, by Mr. 
Twining ; and, as time runs on, the collection is 
becoming more and more interesting and impor- 
tant by occasional additions, such as that of the 
Chinese articles of food and drink sent home by 
Sir Jo! n Bowring, from Mr. Cane, the British 
consul at Shanghae. 

In the food collection two great objects have 
been kept in view,—tirstly, to represent the 
chemical compositions of the various substances 
used as food ; and secondly, to illustrate the natural 
sources from which the various kinds of food have 
been obtained. Where the processes of the prepa- 
ration of food admit of illustration, these are also 
exhibited,—such, for example, as the various sorts 
of bread produced in different countries, from the 
black bread of Russia to the white bread produced 
in our own and other countries ; and various pre- 
serves, confectionery, cakes, &c.; from “home 
made” to those of Chinese and other foreign 
munufacture. 

It is a singular fact, that all food is found to be 
composed of the very same materials or elements 
as the human body. There is even a remarkable 
identity in the elements of the most apparently 
different articles of food in themselves, and there 
may be said to be only two grand divisions of all 
food, according as it is flesh-producing or only 
fuel-providing, but many even of these two divi- 
sions to a certain extent comprise both in one. 

Flesh-producing food, like every organ in the 
human body, contains three out of the five known 
gaseous elements of nature,—namely, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen,—together with one only 
of the many solid elements of chemistry, namely, 





_* A Guide to the Food Collection in the South Ken- 
Sington Museum. By Edwin Lankester, M.D. F.R.S. 
Superintendent of the Animal Product and Food Collec- 
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carbon, which may be said to be the only solig 
basis of allorganisms vegetable as well as anima} 
(bones excepted, the basis of which is calcium or 
lime). Without these four elements of flesh-pro. 
ducing food,—oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
carbon,—no ingredients of food can be of use in 
building up the wasted parts of the body. The 
nutritive or flesh-forming ingredients, or proxi. 
mate elements, of food are called fibrin, albumen, 
and casein: they contain the four elements just 
named, in exactly the same proportions, and are 
found both in vegetable and in animal food. Fibrin 
may be got either by stirring fresh-drawn blood, 
or from the juice of a cauliflower; albumen or 
white of eggs from eggs, from cabbage-juice, or 
from flour. Casein or cheese exists more abun- 
dantly in peas and beans than it does in milk 
itself. Fibrin, albumen, and casein, whether t 
are got from vegetable or animal bodies, have the 
same composition as dried flesh and blood. The 
growth and support of an animal is now easily 
explained: when a fiesh-eater, like the tiger, 
lives on the flesh of another animal, it eats, in a 
chemical point of view, the substance of its own 
body, and requires only to give it a new place 
and form. When a child receives its mother’s 
milk, it does the same thing, eating in fact its 
own mother, the little cannibal, and giving her 
flesh a new place and form on its own body, 
The nutrition of vegetable feeders is precisely the 
same: they find in vegetable fibrin, albumen, and 
casein the substance of their flesh and blood 
actually formed, and have only to give it a place 
and position within their bodies. Vegetables are 
the true makers of flesh: animals only arrange 
the flesh which they find ready formed in vege- 
tables. The nutritive value of food depends upon 
its richness in flesh-forming matter. An adult 
man, in vigour, wastes five ounces of dry flesh 
daily, and requires the same amount of flesh- 
formers in his food. 

The flesh-formers of the vegetable world are 
most abundant in those plants which yield the 
substantive food of man. These plants belong 
chiefly to the group of cereal grasses, such as 
wheat, oats, barley, rice, Indian corn, &c. ; and legu- 
minous plants, such as peas, beans, and lentils, or 
pulse. Wheat is the most important of these: 
yielders, although the pea and bean tribe are so 
highly nutritious that they, in fact, require, or at 
least ought, to be mixed with other food, to pre- 
vent them from being too heavy or indigestible. 

In considering the elements of the body in flesh- 
forming or in merely fuel-yielding food, it must be 
noted that oxygen and hydrogen go to make up 
the composition of water, and that water consti- 
tutes three-fourths of the weight of the whole of 
the human body. 

Flesh-formers are indispensable to the very ex- 
istence of the body, which is now believed to 
waste so fast that every forty days we may be 
said to possess a new body. This is certainly fast 
living, compared with the slow ideas of the last 
generation of chemical physiologists, who esti- 
mated the time for such waste and renewal at 
seven years; but such is the modern idea, as we 
have stated, and perhaps the truth lies somewhere: 
in the rather wide interval between forty days 
and seven years. But although flesh-formmg 
food is thus indispensable, fuel-yielding food is no 
less indispensable, as the natural heat of the 
system is kept up by the latter, and not by the 
former. ; 

Fuel-yielding or heat-giving food must consist 
essentially of three of the four elements of = 
yielding food, namely, carbon, hydrogen, am 
oxygen, the nitrogen not being essential to it as @ 
heat-giver, though often still contained, to some 
extent, in heat-giving food : and, indeed, neither 
is the oxygen of use as a heat-giver m the com- 
position of the food, although it is essential as 
the evolver of heat when it combines, from the 
breathed air, with the elaborated heat-giving 
of the blood, in the lungs, or burns that food as 
fuel, in so combining with its hydrogen and carb 
or its hydrocarbonaceous forms, thus converting 
these into carbonic acid gas and watery vapour, 
which are sent up the windpipe, by the expiratory 
act of breathing, and so expelled, like so mu 
smoke from a furnace, through a locomotive 
funnel, or a chimney. A t- 

The proximate elements or ingredients of hea 
giving food are mainly starch, gum, sugar, the 
fat, each of these containing more or less of be 
three elements of heat-giving food. Thus vs 
sugar, gum, and starch, are of little or no ra 
building up the structure of the body, or "bod 
pairing its waste. The natural heat of the ~4 
is 98 deg. Fahrenheit: this must be ae gn 
the heat-giving food,—easy work for such 
tropical climes, or in summer, but somewhat 
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Jabour in the arctic regions, and ‘in winter of the 
temperate climates. Tropical foods accordingly 
contain about 20 to 30 parts in the 100 of char- 
coal; Arctic blubber and fats from 80 to 90. The 
intense cold of the arctic regions compels the in- 
habitants to devour large quantities of food fuel 
to keep up the heat of the body to 98 deg. Arctic 
travellers state that 20 lbs. of blubber is not an 
uncommon meal for one person! and a mother 
fondles her children by stuffing them with blubber 
till they can eat no more, and then rolling them 
about like so many blubber-casks, manipulating 
their stomachs till the cargo is properly stowed 
away, when she stuffs in more blubber, till every 
crevice be well filled up. Physiologists have 
doubted whether disgusting processes such as 
these are really either gluttonous or supererogatory 
in the Arctic regions. 

Amongst heat-giving foods are potatoes, carrots, 
and other vegetables, rice, sugar, and the fat of 
animal foods, the butter of milk, the oils of vege- 
tables, &c. 

For the few notes here written down we are 
mainly indebted to the Sixpenny Guide to the 
Kensington Museum Food Collection, by Dr. 
Lankester, in which will be found a store of im- 
portant and interesting information illustrative of 
the excellent collection under his charge; and we 
shall draw upon the store in question once more 
for the purpose of presenting a very instructive 
and useful economical list of 


EQUIVALENTS OF FoOD CONTAINING THE SAME 
SupPLy or FLESH-FORMERS. 


An adult labouring man must have five ounces of 
flesh-formers supplied daily, in food, to restore the waste 
of five ounces of the organic parts of his body. It be- 
comes important to know what quantities of each kind of 
food he must consume to supply the normal waste of five 
ounces, and what would be the cost to him of restoring 
the waste by the several kinds of food in common use. 
The different quantities of food here shown all contain 
the same amount (five ounces) of flesh-formers, and must 
be eaten as the day’s supply to enable the labourer to do 
a day’s work : their relative cost for restoring the daily 
waste of tissues is the money paid in purchasing the 
amount exhibited. Experience, however, has taught 
man that he should mix food so as to ensure a proper 
balance between the heat-givers and flesh-formers, and 
not to depend upon one kind of food for the exclusive 
supply of either. 

Five ounces of flesh-formers, being the amount required 
to restore the daily waste of the body, are contained in 
the quantities given of each of the following vegetable 
substances :— 


1, Wheat Flour .. 2lbs. and 1 oz. average cost.. 44d. 
2. Barley Meal.... 2lbs... 60z. average cost.. 44d. 
3. Oatmeal ...... 1lb. .. 13 02. average cost.. 44d. 
4, Maize ........ 2]bs... 9072. average cost.. 74d. 
5. Rye ....e000e. 2lbs... 30z.averagecost.. 6d. 
G. Rice ....ccccee 4 lbs. .. 13 oz. average cost.. 1s. 2d. 
7. Buckwheat .... 3 Ibs. .. 10 oz. average cost.. 1s. 

8. Lentils ........ 1lb, .. 30z. average cost.. 54d. 
9. Peas (ary) eeee TID. .. 50z. average cost.. 53d. 
10. Beans (dry).... 1 lb. .. 50z. average cost.. 23d. 
ll. Potatoes ...... 20 lbs. .. 13 oz. average cost.. 7d. 
12. Carrots ........ 81lbs. .. 40z. average cost. . 2s. 6d. 
13. Parsnips ...... 15 lbs. .. 10 oz. average cost. . 2s. 1d. 
14. Turnips........ 17 Ibs. .. 13 oz. average cost... 1s. 8d. 
15. Cabbage ...... 10 Ibs. ... 6 oz. average cost.. 6d. 
16. Tea (dry)...... 1lb. .. 11 0z. average cost. . 6s. 9d. 


17. Coffee (dry).... 2lbs... 1 0z. average cost... 2s. 9d. 
18, Cocoa (nibs) .. 3lbs... 20z. average cost.. 3s. 
Bread.......... 3lbs. .. 13 0z. average cost.. 6d. 

The construction of public dietaries is a matter 
of great importance. Unless a due proportion is 
maintained between the heat-givers and flesh- 
formers, disease and death may be the conse- 
quence, 








THE SERPENTINE. 


To know that measures have at length been 
resolved on for the purification of the Serpentine 
18 satisfactory, even were those adopted unfortu- 
nately not to turn out to be all that could be 
desired ; as, no doubt, the Government, now, as 
Well as the public, will see to the final result, in 
One way or another, even though at additional or 
extra cost. In giving expression to a qualified 
satisfaction on this subject, however, we must 
Protest against the formation of large filtering 

in Kensington Gardens, however “orna- 
mental,”—at least, if the water of the Serpentine 
be still what it has admittedly been for years past, 
during all which period we did not fail occasion- 
ally to call attention to the subject. Mr. 
tephenson, certainly, while freely admitting the 
foul state of the water in former years, maintains 
at now it is very different; but others who 
seem to have more acute olfactory organs, persist 
in stating that Mr. Stephenson is wrong on this 
Point, and the fact that the Government and their 
> paseetd Mr. Hawksley, consider filtering beds 

ill requisite, the dirty water from which is to be 
a off through the Ranelagh sewer, is corrobora- 
a of the fact that the water is not by any 
Nae 80 pure as it is represented by some to be. 
ae 18 it reasonable to believe it possible for a 

‘gnant pond, such as it is, to be sufficiently pure 





and fresh to be without properties injurious to 
health. 

On the subject of the 17,0007. granted by Par- 
liament for the purpose of carrying out a plan of 
purification, and of the plan by Mr. Hawksley, 
C.E. adopted by the Government for that purpose, 
Mr. Fitzroy made some remarks in the House of 
Commons, on the 11th inst. of which the following 
is an abstract :— 

Mr. Fitzroy said it was still his imtention to 
proceed with the works proposed by Mr. Hawks- 
ley, for totally and effectually purifying the 
water in the Serpentine—not for merely “ par- 
tially cleansing ” it. Great apprehensions appeared 
to exist respecting this matter, and two distinct 
questions had been mixed up together ; one being 
the mud at the bottom of the Serpentine, and the 
other the water. These two subjects were en- 
tirely independent of each other, and by the plan 
proposed he should succeed in imparting a per- 
fectly pure and limpid character to the water of 
the Serpentine: the mud, losing its organic pro- 
perties, would no longer evolve any noxious gases, 
and must cease to be a nuisance and a source of 
ill-health to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
It was with the water of the Serpentine, then, he 
was prepared to deal, not with the mud. He was 
confident that the estimate was sufficient. That 
estimate was 17,0007. whilst the other plan pro- 
posed, which was to draw off the water, remove 
the mud, and make a new bed, could not be done 
under 170,0007. What he proposed was to erect 
a small engine in an ornamental building at the 
Bayswater end, and that, he was satisfied, would 
not be an eyesore, but rather the reverse. The 
whole area that would be required to filter 
2,000,000 gallons of water per day would be less 
than three quarters of an acre. The filter-beds 
would present no annoyance whatever, whether in 
action or whilst they were being cleansed; and 
the process of cleansing would be accomplished in 
the course of three or four hours by means of 
machinery attached to the engine which was to 
pump up the water, and the dirty water would 
then run into the Bayswater sewer. He proposed 
to erect two engines of ten-horse power each ; and 
the cost of the coal and engine would not exceed 
1l.a day. As to the water of the Serpentine, he 
found that the organic matter which was contained 
in it did not exceed 2 grains per gallon, which 
was as good as the water supplied to houses for 
drinking purposes throughout the metropolis. He 
had taken the. best professional advice upon the 
subject: the highest engineering skill would be 
employed in carrying it out; and he had not the 
slightest doubt that he should be able to effect a 
perfect cleansing of the water of the Serpentine. 

Mr. Stephenson, while asserting his opinion of 
the comparatively pure state of the water now in 
the Serpentine, gave his support to Mr. 
Hawksley’s plan, which he described as in effect 
productive of a slow and gradual artificial current, 
which would change the whole body of the water 
in about every two months. He much dis- 
approved, however, of throwing lime into the 
water. The result of that was that he saw dead 
fish floating on the surface, giving rise, of course, 
to the most offensive decomposition. Now, in all 
lakes Nature provided a sort of equilibrium. 
There were the algaceous plants, which were fed 
upon by the smaller animals, which in their turn 
were fed upon by the larger. They did that, 
therefore, with the Serpentine which they ought 
not to have done. They killed the large animals 
that lived upon the small; and thus, by putting 
in lime, they made the Serpentine more polluted 
than before. The case was very different from 
that of the Thames. To throw anything poisonous 
into a lake was entirely contrary to Nature’s pro- 
cess of causing an equilibrium between animal and 
vegetable life. 

Sir Joseph Paxton and others agreed with Mr. 
Stephenson on this point, but objected to Mr. 
Hawksley’s plan. Sir S. M. Peto believed that 
this plan would produce a perfectly pure lake, and 
he had never seen an easier solution of an 
engineering or mechanical problem. 

Mr. Hawksley himself says, in a letter to the 
Times, that “neither sensibly nor chemically is 
there much that is wrong with the water,” and that 
“the little that is wrong may be readily set right 
by the simple process of filtration,” which he, or 
at least Mr. Fitzroy, as we have seen, conceives, 
will extract all that is organic and offensive (and 
that he seems to think is not much) from the mud 
at the bottom, leaving it purely and merely 
mineral, or at least innoxious. As to his whole 
plan Mr. Hawksley says,—‘‘ The general effect 
will be that of an Italian flower-garden, with foun- 
tains and vases, and four ornamental sheets of 
water. The machinery will be noiseless and smoke- 





less: it will be placed in a lodge-like cottage, 
forming also the attendant’s eee and will be 
disposed among the large trees at seme little dis- 
tance from the other works, While on the one 
hand there will be nothing pretentious or obtru- 
sive, so, on the other hand, there will be nothing 
to hide.” The duck-pond at the head of the 
Serpentine is to be obliterated. Mr. Hawksley 
makes special allusion to the plan of Messrs. Easton 
and Amos, the contractors, who improved St. 
James’s-park water: that plan, he conceives is 
based on false premises, and would be unnecessarily 
expensive. Mr. Hawksley’s plan is certainly not 
satisfactory to us. 

Messrs. Easton and Amos have published a 
series of letters chiefly from themselves to mem- 
bers of successive Governments, from 1848 to 
1859, in respect to their plan, which essentially 
consists of arrangements for a continuous supply 
of fresh and pure water, pumped, with that for 
St. James’s-park lake, from the duck island well 
which they sank for the supply of that lake. 
They offered to obtain a sufficient supply of water, 
and erect the necessary additional apparatus and 
buildings, lay pipes, &c. for 11,500/., and to con- 
tract for the working of the whole system for 
7002. per annum, or 2007. more than the 500J. 
forming the present cost of keeping up the lakes 
in St. James’s-park and Buckingham-gardens. 
Mr. Fitzroy, however, declined the offer. 








A PROPOSITION FOR THE SERPENTINE. 


So many are the opinions expressed, and so 
many the crotchets proposed, for the purification 
of this sheet of water, that this most simple of all 
navigators’ jobs has become a puzzle and a 
problem. 

Engineers, statesmen, and philanthropic gentle- 
men determine to differ upon the modes of ex- 
purgation as to the volume, and of adaptation as 
to public uses, of this most important easement for 
bathers, and of recreation for promenaders. I 
would ask, has any one of the gentlemen who 
treated the subject in the House of Commons ever 
mudded a large pond, or fashioned the ornamental 
waters of apark? If he has done so, he must 
be fully able to clear up the question, and to ex- 
plain the mode of dealing with the fifty acres of 
pond called the Serpentine. 

In an article published in the Builder a month 
back, I showed that it is not necessary to concrete 
the whole area; that the cost would be 70,0007. 
utterly thrown away; that the margins, to the 
extent of 100 or 120 feet, should be graduated to 
a depth of 5 feet, leaving the centre as deep as it 
may be, or as deep even as possible: this extent 
would be sufficient for bathers who cannot swim; 
the centre pool would be more buoyant for those 
who can : therefore, the inequalities of the margin 
might be filled up—levelled from the material 
taken from the deeps; but, in the first instance, 
the whole reserve ought to be drained, and the 
mud, the accumulation of centuries, ought to be 
removed ; or if allowed to remain, covered with 
at least 2 feet of gravel. 

The whole basin is composed of a pure and clean 
yellow gravel; therefore, when the slime and 
filth are removed, there is no difficulty about the 
formation of a clean bottom surface ; and as there 
are numerous springs throughout the extent, all 
these supplies would feed and freshen the body of 
water: true, it is not enough, being barely tanta- 
mount to the daily evaporation from so large a 
surface; but there are many other springs and 
sources of supply —one near the Guard-house, 
hard by the Sub-Ranger’s Ledge, and another near 
Albert Gate. 

By sinking, however, in any part of the park, 
plenty of the purest water can be had, and there 
is no lack of contractors who would engage to 
find it; but by sinking in the deepest parts, there 
ig no doubt but, from the nature of the geological 
substratum, and from the dip of the land for 
miles, abundance could be had. 

It is taken for granted that the Bayswater 
sewers are diverted from the bed of the Serpen- 
tine: if so, then there is no other source of con- 
tamination; and the water arising thus from 
springs must be of the purest and most pellucid 
description. 

To reduce the central depth would but expase 
the lake to putrefaction. What preserves the 
mountain lakes of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
—lakes which, many of them, pour forth but 
tiny rivulets,—what but the immense depths? 
The body of limpid water, the product of 
bottom springs and of mountain drainage, is 
coliected in those profound repositories ; the 
quantity, and the perpetual change and agi- 
tation produced by the low temperature of the 
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bottom springs, resist the tendency of solar radia- 
tion, which in shallow breadths of water must in 
a very short time vitiate and putrefy the whole: 
to reduce the depth to four or five feet would but 
assure such a result. 

The work of clearing off the foul deposits 
accumulated from sewage would be very inex- 
pensive, if the manure did not pay for the 
labour ; and the material or superstructure being 
everywhere yellow gravel, the removal or dis- 
placement of so many yards might be counted to 
a nicety by any barrowman, so soon as the waters 
were suffered to escape by opening the: penstocks. 
To mud, to expurgate, the whole extent of 
bottom is absolutely requisite, and it must be 
laid bare before any engineer, or water doctor, or 
commissioner, can pretend to form an opinion, 
much less give an estimate of the cost. 

Who knows what are the soundings of the Ser- 
pentine? The Admiralty have no charts thereof. 
Since Queen Anne first planned the waters, when 
they were in form serpentine, no account has 
been registered of the number of gravel pits, dells, 
and furrows, that have been filled in to the level 
of the pond head at the dry cascade; but that is 
of no consequence, for the margins only should be 
sloped or graduated, and the material being with- 
drawn from the interior, then the centre being 
deepened, a body of water might be collected 
sufficient to retain what Mr. Fitzroy terms 
* limpidity.” 

Should there be any difficulty in disposing of the 
muddy treasure,—the accumulation of sewage, in 
the depths; or should the munificent vote of 
17,000/. for this national undertaking prove in- 
sufficient to form filtering-beds and engine-house ; 
if, indeed, it be determined thus to supply the 
lake ; surely they must commence the works by 
expurgation of the bottom. And even in that 
case, an island might be formed of the mud, 
which might afterwards be heaped around with 
the clean gravel so plentiful everywhere : such an 
object, when shrubbed and judiciously planted, 
would greatly enhance the beauty of park scenery, 
not often excelled even in picturesque England ; 
and a ferry-boat, as before suggested by me, op- 
posite the receiving-house, would afford to pedes- 
trians traversing the park a much coveted short 
cut, as well as a luxury to wanderers of all ages. 

For water not intended for drinking, filtration 
is absolutely useless: the springs to be opened 
and made available would, as soon as a good cen- 
tral depth was assured, retain the whole body in a 
wholesome condition ; but as to filtering-beds and 
pumping-engines (if the latter could be dispensed 
with), they are wholly out of place in pleasure 
grounds, every rood of which is attaining yearly 
an inappreciable value. 

Try, first, whether you cannot have water 
enough: you have it at the Round Pond, at the 
guard-house, as well as de profundis in the very 
centre,—all of it by natural flow! While the 
lake is full, and that we are in absolute ignorance 
of its bounteous crystal sources, it is resolved to 
begin at the end, and create a supply which can 
only be continued by everlasting pumping! 

What is most nece now is to clear out the 
mud from the entire basin, then to measure the 
resources of incoming water, and lastly, and only 
in the dearth of the natural element, evidences 
will discover to great engineers what ought to be 
done. Truly we may distrust science when one 
great authority states that the engines of St. 
James’s Park are fed by filtration through a solid 
concrete bottom; and that although the well is 
sunk in the deepest gravel basin of London! 

A good overseer of navvies, with, say 150 stout 
men, would do, and engage to do, the whole job 
before November. If the work be done properly, 
it must be so begun ; but, in the name of taste, of 
common sense, do not begin by erecting costly 
machinery, by raising unnecessary buildings, by 
forming slimy and useless filtering beds in the 
groves which are so essential to our metropolitan 
repose. QUONDAM. 





THE DRAWINGS BY RAFFAELLE IN THE 
MUSEUM AT BROMPTON, 


WILL you call the attention of the Department 
of Art to the want of some brief explanation of 
the very fine series of sketches by Raffaelle which 
are now being exhibited at the South Kensington 
Museum P? At present the majority of visitors pass 
them by, fatigued by a number of disconnected 
studies, apparently without any purpose or design, 
while a gee 2 with a brief description of the 
— for which each sketch was made, would 
render the collection an extremely interesting 
study. I used the words “each sketch” advisedly, 


which does not illustrate some portion of his life, 
or was made with particular reference to the same 
work which he afterwards perfected. Among the 
most notable sketches is (No. 51) a portrait 
of the artist. Nos. 26 and 42, two studies in 
chiaroscuro, for the miracle of the wafer in the 
Vatican; a sketch (33), of the man letting him- 
self down from the wall for the Incendio del 
Borgo, in the same place; and a charcoal study 
(107) of the celebrated figure with the vase on 
her head, for the same fresco. Then there is a 
sketch for the left-hand portion of the fresco of 
the Cenacolo (95), inthe Museum at Florence, and 
a very interesting outline of the entombment 
(144), apparently embodying the artist’s first idea, 
as the body of Christ is nearly straight, and the 
general disposition of the figures differs consider- 
ably from the picture. A small coloured drawing 
of the Presentation in the Temple is curious, and 
upsets Mrs. Schimmelpennick’s theory about 
Raffaelle having introduced the spiral columns 
into his cartoon of Paul and Silas at the Beautiful 
Gate for the purpose of contrasting their false 
curvature with the uprightness and simplicity of 
the principal figure, as the same columns appear 
in this without any apparent reason. No. 43 isa 
sketch for one of the figures in the last bay of St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, next the west front, which is 
remarkable for its inconsistency as well as for its 
graceful drawings. 

There is also a clever drawing by Giulio Clovis, 
the illuminator, and pupil of Giulio Romano, of 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, and several 
sketches by Michelangelo. Among others a study 
from life, for one of the figures for the tomb of 
Lorenzo de Medici. 

It is a great pity, now that photography renders 
the reproduction of drawings so easy, that steps 
are not taken for completing imperfect series of 
studies by photography, or even exchanges might 
sometimes be judiciously effected between mu- 
seums. Thus, there are some sketches at the 
Museo Egittico, illustrating Raffaelle’s Cenacolo, 
which might be rendered more complete by the 
addition of a photograph of No. 95 of the Oxford 
Collection, which the Florentines might exchange 
for a photograph of the sketches they possess. 

J. H. 








VISIT OF ARCHITECTS TO THE PRIME 
MINISTER. 


On Wednesday a number of architects had an 
interview with Lord Palmerston, at Cambridge 
House, Piccadilly, to intimate their concurrence 
in the views expressed by him with reference to 
the proposed Foreign Office, and their objection 
to the employment of a certain style of Gothic 
architecture for public buildings. Mr. Tite, 
M.P. and Mr. Coningham, M.P. introduced them, 
and there were present Mr. C. Barry, Mr. Banks, 
Mr. Brodrick, Mr. T. Bell, Mr. Clifton, Mr. 
Cockerell, Professor Donaldson, Mr. Falkner, Mr. 
Fowler, Mr. Anson, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Lamb, Mr. 
Law, Mr. Garling, Mr. Mee, Mr. Scoles, Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, Mr. Thomson, and Mr. Watson, 
several of whom addressed the Premier at some 
length, 








COMPETITION. 
Chapel and Schools, Croydon.—The designs of 
Mr. T. E, Knightley, of Cannon-street, have been 
chosen. 








THE MANCHESTER INFANT SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


THE chief stone of a novel and interesting 
school has been laid at Old Trafford. This insti- 
tution will, it is said, be the first of its kind in 
the world. It is intended to be kept up in con- 
nection with the school for the deaf and dumb at 
Old Trafford, and the building is to be erected in 
the rear of the parent school, as a detached addi- 
tion to the buildings. 

The new schools, for which the builders’ con- 
tract somewhat exceeds 4,700/. will be assimilated 
as nearly as possible in exterior to the Tudor style 
of the time of Henry VIII. which was adopted 
for the main building. It will cover an area of 
577 yards; and it will comprise sheltered play- 
grounds in the lower story, over which will be a 
school-room, 40 feet by 25 feet ; dining-hall, 29 feet 
by 20 feet; boys’ dormitory, 40 feet by 25 feet ; 
girls’ dormitory, 48 feet 6 inches by 20 feet ; and 
all other necessary rooms and conveniences. The 
dormitories will afford 700 cubic feet of space for 
each child; and strict attention will be paid to 
the means of ventilation. 

The site is on the westerly side of the school, 





because there is scarcely a drawing of Raffaelle’s 





and the additional building will cover an area of 





577 yards; but, from the peculiar position of the 
ground, only 20 yards frontage could be obtained, 
The facade will be of stone. Mr. James Redford 
of Manchester, architect, has prepared the designs, 








GRECIAN STATUE FOR FRANCE. 


TuE town of Brescia possesses a Grecian statue, 
representing Victory, which is considered a mas. 
terpiece of antiquity. The Minister of State 
(France) wishing to enrich the Paris Museum 
with a reproduction of this statue, directed 
Marshal Vaillant to apply to the authorities of 
the town for leave to have a cast taken. Hitherto, 
the Municipal Court of Brescia had always re. 
fused a similar request, with a view, no doubt, of 
preserving the statue from any possibility of in. 
jury. The Syndic, Count Valotti, however, has 
answered the minister’s application in the most 
gracious terms, and has expressed his intention of 
having a copy of the statue made at the expense 
of the town, and of presenting it to the Emperor 
Napoleon as a testimony of the deepest gratitude 
of all the inhabitants. 








ST. SIMON’S CHURCH, UPPER CHELSEA. 


In March last we gave some particulars of the: 
church of St. Simon, erected in Moore-street, 
Chelsea, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Pea- 
cock, architect. The accompanying engraving 
represents the interior of the church. The total 
length, internally, is 87 feet 6 inches; the width, 
43 feet 6 inches; height, 47 feet 6 inches. It has. 
sittings for 850 persons. The cost of the church 
complete, exclusive of the site, was 5,250/. 

The church is arranged to admit of galleries in 
the transepts. The font, in one block of stone, is. 
an adaptation of the blended triangles. All the 
staircases to the galleries are of stone, and are 
entered from the outside of the church. 

The site was purchased by some of the parish- 
ioners of Upper Chelsea and others, the money 
being raised through the exertions of the Reyv.. 
R. Burgess, rector of Upper Chelsea. The Rey. 
William Scott Moncrieff, M.A. is the first’ incum- 
bent. 

The church is built of Kentish rag-stone, with. 
Bath stone dressings. It consists of nave, aisles, 
and transept, with chancel. The interior is of 
white Suffolk brick, relieved with red and black, 
and string courses of red are carried round the 
walls. Each transept is spanned by two inn 
supported on marble column with carved capital, 
the central spandril of which is pierced, giving a 
light and open effect in the widest portion of the 
church. 

The pulpit is of stone, carved, and is supported 
at the base with serpentine marble shafts. It has 
five panels, carved with the sacred monogram 
and the emblems of the Evangelists. The reredos. 
is of stone, with Sienna marble shafts, and the 
shafts of the east window over these are of red 
serpentine marble. All the appointments of the 
church are effective. 

The first stone was laid on the 8th of June, 1858, 
and the church was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Carlisle (officiating for the Bishop of London) on. 
the 21st March, 1859. : 

The history of the church is best.given in an 
inscription on a tablet in the church, of which the 
following is a copy :— 

This Church 
with Parsonage 


was erected 
A.D. 1859, 


by 
HENRY VIRTUE TEBBS. 
and 
JOHN MARTIN, 
as one 
among other . 
similar means of appropriating 
a munificent Legacy bequeathed: 
to them by 
WILLIAM COLES, 
a much respected inhabitant 

of Chelsea. 

The site purchased by the 
Parishioners of Upper Chelsea 
and others. 

REV. RICHARD BURGESS, Rector. 


Built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, 
JESUS CHRIST 
himself being the corner stone, 
in whom we also are 
builded together 
for an habitation 
of God through 
the Spirit. 


A site for schools was purchased with the = 
for the church: these, it is hoped, will shortly 
built, as several hundred pounds have already been 
subscribed, 
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CAMBERWELL DISTRICT 
SURVEYORSHIP. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


On Friday, 12th, the Board proceeded to elect 
a surveyor for the Camberwell district, under the 
«Building Act.” The following is a list of the 
candidates :-— 

Messrs. John Johnson, George Legg, Henry 
Laxton, Charles J. Badger, T. E. Knightley, Henry 
Jarvis, Joseph Liddiard, S. Salter, Geo. Elking- 
ton, Henry S. Legg, Horace Field, Thomas Morris 
Charlton, John J. Cole, Edward Roberts, J. Har- 
greave Stevens, George Morgan, Thomas E. 
Benham, Henry Dawson, and Edward L. 
Paraire. 

Moved by Mr. Taylor, seconded by Mr. Brooker, 
“That the number be reduced by one vote to six, 
that the names be then put seriatim, and that 
the candidate having the least number of votes 
be struck off at each voting.” 

The names were then severally put; and the 


result was as follows :-— 
No. of Votes. No. of Votes. 

J. Johnson ...... IG | Se. Biel@: .....<00. uated 
oe eeereee 17 | Thomas Morris... 3 
H. Laxton........ ae 27 7% See 11 
C. J. Badger...... O | E. Roberts ...... 4 
J, E. Knightley. 7 | J. H. Stevens .,. 14 
Let 22 | G. Morgan......... 13 
J. Liddiard ...... 10 | T. E. Benham .., 2 
§. Salter, jun. .... 7 | H. Dawson ...... 2 
Geo. Elkington... 11 | E. L. Paraire ... 1 
H. 8. Legg ...... 14 





Moved by Mr. Harris, seconded by Mr. Brooker, 
and resolved, “That the appointment of district 
surveyor be subject to the condition that he shall 
make no claim for compensation in case a diminu- 
tion of income should at any time hereafter arise 
from any reduction or alteration of fees, by the 
Board or otherwise.” 

The Board proceeded with the election by show 
of hands, taken five times in succession, the 
lowest being struck off at each voting. 








ome First | Second} Third | Fourth | Fifth 

* | Voting.| Voting | Voting.| Voting.| Voting. 
Johnson . 20 16 19 16 13 
G, Legg... 19 18 17 14 oe 
Jarvis...... 22 22 20 19 21 
H.S. Legg 14 10 a oe ee 
Stevens. 13 14 1] es ee 
Morgan . 12 12 ° 




















Resolved, “That Mr. H. Jarvis be the surveyor 
of the district of Camberwell.” 

Resolved, “That the tender of Messrs. Hack 
and Son, for the construction of the Victoria- 
park Approach Bridge, for the sum of 4,843/., be 
accepted, on producing sureties to be appointed 
by the Board. 








FRENCH AND ENGLISH ART. 
THE “REVUE GENERALE DE L’ARCHITECTURE.” 


Tux following translation of a letter from the 
editor of the Revue Générale will explain itself :— 
Ihave read very attentively the recent notice in 
the Builder, of the fifteenth volume of the Revue. 
It is evidently a thoughtful, courteous work, 
wntten in good faith. I receive it thankfully, 
and did not time fail me, would willingly have 
wdertaken to reply to one or two criticisms, less 
in order to refute them, than to render the prin- 
aiples on which the Revue is conducted better 
understood. 
Undeniably there is a great dissimilarity be- 
tween the genius of the French and the English. 
ey are most strongly contrasted; but does it 
result from this that they contradict each other ? 
Must one be false because the other is true? I 
donot believe it. To me each genius appears as 
‘mplementary to the other. In the designs of 
be Divine Providence, I believe they are (as the 
0 sides of an arch), destined to sustain the 
rts of the world, aud to offer a firm basis for 
‘ure progress, English and French genius, 
united, combine all the brilliant and solid qualities 
the Caucassian race; and the day when all 
Mall national jealousies, founded on a false inter- 
tion of the past antagonism of the two 
Peoples, shall no longer arise to disturb higher- 
thet men,—that day of impartial judgment of 
‘ ot nations by the élite of both,—that day of 
ch I distinctly foresee the dawn, and of which 
ee vue and the Builder bear witness by their 
ee their practice of international justice,— 
y will be the one which the Jewish pro- 
their resaw when he said, “ Then shall they beat 
int, Words into ploughshares, and their spears 
temas fo ne hooks.” The idea here expressed 
bequeathea” the most beautiful that antiquity has 
ed to us, with the exception of that 











uttered by our Saviour,—‘‘ Love one another and 
God ” (who is love and justice) “ above all things.” 

I rejoice passionately in the Anglo-French 
Alliance, because it has always seemed to me that 
of the representatives of the highest qualities of 
our Germanic-Latin race. 

I regret that just now I am pressed for time, 
for I should much like, in connection with your 


article, to have expressed my opinion on the | q 


special influence exercised by every great people 
upon the diverse evolution of art in the past, and 
on the special influence which each of the existing 
great nations is called upon to exercise on the art 
of the future in the name of its own particular 
genius and peculiar position. Thence I should 
have deduced—to the satisfaction, I think, of the 
Builder—the principles which should animate an 
Architectural Reviewin France(although addressed 
to Europe at large), at the epoch at which we 
find ourselves, with art in disarray, now looking 
around for some principle of life superior to the in- 
dividual phantasy of the artist ; anon taking refuge 
entirely in that phantasy, or in tradition, which is 
here another phantasy,—the classical archeological 
artist not separatiug himself from the Gothic 
archeological artist, excepting by a name and a 
date, the two doctrines nearly approaching to that 
of an impossible resurrection of the past. Todraw 
the dead from their tombs is a miracle. Society does 
not live, or develop itself, by miracles; that is to 
say, by the suspension of natural laws; but, on 
the contrary, by the regular developments of those 
laws which God has imposed on man, on His work, 
and on Nature, from the beginning. 

To make clearer my meaning, I will particula- 
rise two articles in previous numbers of the 
Revue, complementary and not contradictory, the 
one on “Symbolism,” vol. vii. p. 49, the other 
on “Liberty in Art,” vol. vii. p. 392. I also 
gladly point out in the same vol. vii. an article on 
the Joint Responsibility (solidarité) of Industry 
and Art, wherein I prophesied—in the name of 
the wants of the future—the inevitable alliance 
of the two great nations. Not to look farther 
than vol. vii. for fear of over-taxing you, the arti- 
cle, p. 526, entitled “ Journey of Two Artists,— 
Discussion on Art,” contains (beginning at p. 530) ; 
a digest of a discourse delivered by me thirteen | 
years since, in favour of liberty for art and liberty | 
for the artist ; not monkish seclusion within a} 
circle of rules, or of traditions elevated inte exag- 
gerated importance. This last article will show 
the species of difficulty that Free Art, springing 
from a free but cuitivated sentiment and the sin- 
cere emotions of the soul, encounters amongst us, 
and how indispensable it is to create the science 
of modern art to combat the exclusive worshippers 
of erudition. 

The Emperor of Russia has been pleased to 
name me “Chevalier of the Order of St. Stanis- 
laus.” I have only known it a week. 

C. Daty. 











THE STUDY OF ART IN THE PROVINCES, 
THE SCHOOL OF ART AT LEEDS. 


Art is up and doing in the north. Almost 
every year we see grand buildings arising ; either 
town-halls of great magnificence, as at Liverpool 
or Leeds, or churches of the good architecture 
and surpassing richness, as at Halifax, Hudders- 
field, and various other places. The schools of art: 
are flourishing. Every year we see their influence 
more widely extended, and their classes embracing 
new: branches of society. In Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Leeds, Edinburgh, Dundee, the number of 
school children alone who are taught to draw 
is reckoned by the thousand. The School of Art at 
Leeds is beginning to send out offshoots as a result 
of its work in the district. Halifax has esta- 
blished a school for itself, taking as master the 
second master at Leeds, who previously taught 
there. But already the work from Leeds, as a 
centre, is become’ too great, and an effort is now 
being made to establish another school either in 
Huddersfield or Bradford to supply those districts 
and Keigley with an independent means of art 
education. For this purpose a prospectus has 
been issued by the Leeds School of Art committee, 
stating the end proposed and the advantages 
offered by art education to all classes. We quote 
from it :— 


“‘The increasing demand for instruction in drawing 
and art education generally, both in Leeds and its locality, 
has induced the committee of the Leeds School of Art to 
apply to the Department of Science and Art for the 
assistance of an art master, whose time will be entirely 
devoted to neighbouring towns. In compliance with this 
application, Mr. Walter Smith, art master, has been sent 
and provisionally appointed. 

Those who are acquainted with the increasing develop- 
ment of education amongst us must be aware of the im- 
portant position which drawing is now rapidly assuming 





in the education of all classes. If we investigate for our- 


selves the subjects of the majority of competitive exami- 
nations, we shall find drawing usually amongst them. In 
some branches of her Majesty’s army, the possession of a 
certain power in drawing is a sine gua non to admission. 
In the civil service examinations for home and Indian 
appointments, drawing is a voluntary subject for many 
branches of the service. In the middle-class examinations- 
of the Universities, drawing occupies one of the most 
prominent divisions. In branches of art mani 

we find the skilled workman who draws able to take a 
considerably better position than one who is unable to 
raw. In many instances the foreman or director of the: 
works in factories and workshops, or in the superintend- 
ence of buildings, has achieved that superiority by the: 
power of drawing, and of being able to understand the: 
drawings from which works have to be executed. The 
schoolmaster who draws sufficiently well to teach it to- 
his pupils, has an increase of allowed him by the 
Government for teaching it; whilst the addition of this 
subject to his range of knowledge must raise his ; 
status. Those who from their social position must ever 
regard drawing and painting merely as accomplishments, 
need hardly to be reminded how gratifying is the exercise: 
of these powers, and how materially the pleasures of 
travel and observation are increased the power of 
understanding what is seen either at home or abroad ;. 
and the art treasures of the world form no inconsiderable 
portion of the pleasurable sights which are offered to the- 
refined observer. To such it is suggested that the acqui- 
sition of the rudiments of art is as necessary for the cor- 
rect appreciation of works of art, as a knowledge of the 
grammar of a foreign language is indispensable to the 
full comprehension of books written in that language.”* 


In addressing a meeting of Schoolmasters and 
Pupil Teachers at Huddersfield, Mr. Walter 
Smith, after explaining the nature of the course 
of drawing about to be adopted in special classes: 
for schoolmasters, said,— 

“In conclusion, allow me to state that I come 
among you with a full knowledge of the great re- 
sponsibilities of your position. No one can be 
better persuaded than I am, how completely the 
schoolmaster holds in his hand the intellectual ad- 
vancement of large masses of the people. After 
every other means has failed to engraft upon our 
people that taste which we see other nations are 
possessed of ;—after schools of design and artistic 
academies have failed to do this, the schoolmaster 
at last is appealed to by the country, and the 
country is anxiously watching for the response: 
that will be made. Advantages are offered as a 
stimulus, which in many cases have been em- 
braced. Already large and important schools are- 
taught to draw by the schoolmasters themselves, 
and many hundreds of pupil teachers are becom- 
ing qualified for teaching, and thereby to improve: 
their own positions, and add taste and a love of 
beautiful forms to the acquirements of their 
pupils. I ask you all for your co-operation, My 
attention will be given largely to increase those 
opportunities of improvement which the Com- 
mittee of Council has placed within your reach, 
and to facilitate your progress in drawing. I feel 
that we are all workers on the same mission, and. 
therefore need mutual assistance. Our labours. 
are for the direct improvement of our people, and 
for the national advancement, though the means. 
we employ differ as to subject; but in each and 
all our end is the same, and that end I conceive: 
to be the elevation and improvement of the lower 
classes, the development of talent and intellect, 
and the general good of society.” 








THE REPARATION OF THE CARBAYIN 
TUNNEL ON THE LANGREO SPANISH 
RAILWAY. 


Tus important and interesting work was com- 
menced in August 1856, and has been continuedever 
since. The first symptom of destruction appeared. 
in the side walls of the arch, which, from imper- 
fect cohesion and insufficient thickness, bulged. 
outwards and threatened to fall in several places. 
A service of reparation was organized to work in 
the night time, in order not to interrupt the 
trains, the line being then open for traffic; and 
in March 1857, 129m. 80c. of upright walls had 
been reconstructed. In this state the works were: 
proceeding when a doubt arose as to the stability 
of the arch itself, in the first 100 métres from the- 
entrance; and such was found to be its state of 
dilapidation, that a reconnoitering gallery was. 
driven on the very extrados. This heading had 
the following objects:—1. To discover the real 
thickness of the arch. 2. The nature of the soib 
through which the tunnel had been driven. 3. 
What open spaces or voids had been left by the 
settlement of the masonry. It reached the length 
of 67 métres, without the reconstruction of the 
side walls having been suspended a single moment, 
when a sudden movement, which severed several 
of the ashlar blocks of the tunnel face and the 
massive masonry of the arch and side walls, 
decided the engineer of the company, with the 
approval of the Government, to reconstruct the 
tunnel arch for 100 métres in length. Difficult 
as was the rebuilding of the side walls, the recon- 
struction of the arch was deemed such an arduous 
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task that the government engineer proposed, at 
once, a suspension of the traffic during the con- 
tinuance of the works, and an order was issued 
by the general direction of public works to that 
effect. In vain the company’s engineer upheld 
his plan for continuing the works without inter- 
rupting the traffic: the Government insisted that 
it should be stopped; and it was only by the 
interference of the Governor of the Provinces and 
all the Senores of Asturias, who represented the 
grievous consequences of paralyzing the commerce 
of the country, that the Government consented, 
and the company’s engineer triumphed. Coal and 
merchandise were, however, only permitted in the 
trains. 

Not being prepared for a work requiring half a 
million of bricks, which were not in the country, 
and difficult to be procured, this was the en- 
gincer’s first care, along with sundry dispositions 
as to the supply of water, sidings, and shelter for 
the men in winter, all on one line of way, the 
other being left free. Everything was ready at 
the end of 1857, and on January 2, 1858, the first 
key-stone was broken out, and repairing centres 
begun at each end of the portion to be re- 
constructed, working in opposite directions. The 
work was carried on as follows :—Four supporting 
centres were placed two by two, so that their tie- 
beams were at a sufficient height to permit coal 
wagons to pass underneath, leaving a rim of arch, 
to be demolished 1m. 50c. wide. Two workmen in 
this space removed with bars the masonry, leaving 
the natural earth quite bare. This done, and the 
four centres removed, another centre of proper 
form, 1 métre wide, was raised, and the arch 
turned ; the half-métre being left for keying and 
tightening the extrados properly, so as to leave 
no joints for infiltration. Thus the work pro- 
ceeded métre by métre. The new arch is 80 cen- 
timétres thick. 








FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Tue annual report by Mr. A. Carnegie Ritchie, 
Registrar of Friendly Societies in Scotland, has 
just been issued. 

In a preface, the registrar offers some words of 
counsel to members of societies, on the necessity of 
using all the means in their power to ascertain 
the basis of safe calculation, and cites one or two 
eases in which great benefit has resulted from his 
advice, The report proceeds to state that in many 
of the societies there has been a considerable 
increase of funds during the year, showing the 
value of good management. Within the last two 
years many of the industrial classes have more 
carefully and anxiously considered the comparative 
merits of “ yearly and permanent societies,” and 
many who were previously members of the former 
have become members of the latter. The whole 
members of several yearly societies have formed 
themselves into “‘ permanent and annual dividend 
societies”—that is, they reserve a power to divide 
among the members a certain portion of their 
funds, reserving always a certain amount, varying 
in different societies, sufficient for the carrying on 
of the society. The registrar considers this a 
better and much improved state of things to that 
of “annual societies,” but still much inferior in 
usefulness and in safety to the fully permanent 
societies. There is a class of friendly societies in 
Scotland, “The Penny Savings Banks Friendly 
Societies,” increasing in number, and which are of 
great practical importance and usefulness in train- 
ing all, from the youngest upwards, to habits of 
provident care and self-denial. The “Penny Savings 
Banks Friendly Societies” fosterandaffordthe means 
of exerting, humanizing, and elevating feelingsfrom 
very early life: they release the spirit from that 
hardening selfishness which the necessary contact 
with an ever-working world and a grinding sense 
of powerless poverty are so prone to engender. 
The registrar feels it incumbent on him to press 
the importance of the formation of female socie- 
ties, with funds both for provision in sickness, 

and also during temporary cessation of employ- 
ment, which would be of much service to many 
deserving women. A superannuation fund might 
also, without much difficulty, be added. During 
the last year there has been a considerable in- 
erease of new societies, and an evidently growing 
spirit of inquiry in many districts into the advan- 
tages of friendly societies. There has been the 
dissolution of only one society, which had existed 
for nearly a century. A good many old societies 
exist in Scotland ; for instance, two in the town 
of Borrowstounness—the one instituted in 1634, 
and the other in 1659: others also continue to 


flourish, of very considerable age, the members of 


which are as earnest and zealous as ever for their 
maintenance and progress. The registrar thinks 








that benefit societies, whether instituted for relief 
in sickness, in suspension of employment, or in 
old age, or as building societies, are “the true 
foundation of social progress, and, if vigorously 
and judiciously encouraged, may, by the growing 
and ever-increasing elevation of the moral and 
religious habits of the industrial population of 
this land, be a sure wall of defence around our 
country.” In the course of his report, the regis- 
trar notices the existence of “burial clubs” 
among our Roman conquerors, and shows how 
much the law of Scotland is founded on, and how 
largely its principles are derived from the Roman 
law. 








WORKS IN IRELAND. 


A scHoor-HoUsE has just been completed in the 
town of Balbriggan, from the designs, and under 
directions of, Mr. S. Symes, architect. It is in 
the Italian style, and contains two large school- 
rooms; yards, garden, &c. being attached. The 
external walling is of Milverton coursed rubble, 
with wrought dressings, and the chimneys are of 
brick. Expenditure, about 6007. Mr. James 
Caffry, builder. We understand that this school has 
been erected at the expense of George Woods, esq. 
of Milverton Hall. 

The New National Gallery is progressing, being 
now more than half up, and first floor of joists 
laid. It will be connected with the Royal Dublin 
Society’s house by a Corinthian colonnade, of 
quadrant form, and similar to that uniting the 
corresponding wing of the Museum, with the ex- 
ception that the screen wall between the pillars 
will be omitted. Without referring to the merits 
of these new buildings the Royal Dublin Society’s 
premises will surely be rendered more architec- 
turally important by their erection, and that body 
will have no reason to regret their concession of 
the site for the 1853 Industrial Exhibition. 
Messrs. Cockburn are the contractors, and the 
iron girders, &c. are being supplied from Oxman- 
town foundry, Mr. W. Turner, proprietor. 

The New Bank of Ireland, in Belfast, is pro- 
gressing. It presents to Donegal-place an eleva- 
tion of Palladian character, three stories high, 
and extending 60 feet, the materials being 
Newry granite for walling, and Portland stone for 
dressings, cornices, balustrade, &c. The Cash 
Office ig,in the form of a blunt cross about 40 feet 
each way. Mr. S. Symes, of Dublin, is the archi- 
tect; Messrs. Fulton ,of Belfast, the contractors ; 
and Mr. R. O’Brien the clerk of works. Expen- 
diture, about 7,500/. 

Messrs. Lanyon & Lynn are the architects to 
the works at Sandford Church, county Dublin, 
which comprise a new front, in Gothic style, with 
handsome moulded and arched doorway, great 
windows with elaborate tracery, circular window 
in gable, projecting buttresses, and a turret and 
spire at south-west angle, rising to a height of 
some 80 feet; and a new open timber roof, of 
elaborate character, re-pewing, &c. internally. 

The Church of St. Mary’s, Donnybrook, is to 
be enlarged by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Mr. Welland architect. 

A new Roman Catholic Church is to be built 
at Lavey, diocese of Kilmore. The churches of 
Knocknamuckly, county Down, and Donahendry, 
county Tyrone, are to be enlarged. The churches 
of St. Anne, Dublin; Leixlip, same county; and 
Ballymoney, county Antrim, are to be refitted. 
Important alterations and additions are to be 
made at Derry Cathedral. AH under the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

A new Presbyterian Church has been erected 
at Ballyclare. Mr. W. T. Matin, C.E. furnished 
the designs. 

New Roman Catholic Churches are being built 
at Maghera; also at Raheen, Queen’s county, 
Mr. J. S. Butler, architect to the latter. 

A new National Bank has been erected at 
Clonmel, from designs by Mr. Caldbeck, architect. 
It is of Italian character externally, having a 
rusticated basement, decorated windows, a bold 
projecting cornice, and surmounted by a parapet. 
Mr. W. Brash contractor, Mr. Higgins clerk of 
works, The iron-work was supplied by Mr. Jacob, 
of Clonmel; the marble chimney-pieces by 
Mr. Hibson, Dublin; and the ‘gasfittings by 
Mr. Daniel. 

The Minor Model School at Omagh, undertaken 
for the purposes of national education, has been 
completed, and contracts have been entered into 
for the erection of practising schools at Dublin 
(already described in the Builder) ; for new district 
model school at Derry (do.), and minor model 
schools at Parsonstown, Carrickfergus, and New- 
townstewart. The Newtonards proposed school— 
an important and handsome building—seems to 











be in a state of abeyance. It would, if built ac. 


cording to the original intention, prove an acquj. 
sition in that good but slow town. We hear that 
a contract is being, or has been already, entereg 
into for the erection of two wings to the female 
training-school at Talbot-street, Dublin, presery. 
ing the style of the existing building, which j, 
Italian. 

The Board of Public Works commissioners sano. 
tioned, during 1859, 189 loans, amounting in the 
total to a sum of 67,9101. for the erection of farm 
buildings, and the annual rate of improvements jn 
drainage operations effected by that body hag 
reached the average maximum of 6,780 acres, Ip 
1858 a sum of 7,110/. was issued for such works in 
the northern district, 13,3007. in the midland and 
eastern, 6,560/. in the western, and 7,440/. in the 
southern. 

The new coast guard station at Kingstown is far 
advanced towards completion, and we understand 
that buildings for a like purpose are to be erected 
at Clontarf. Several improvements are being 
effected at district lunatic asylums, 

The new steam-packet pier at Kingstown is pro. 
gressing towards completion, and will, it is said, 
be ready in the course of the ensuing summer, 

At Howth harbour breakwater some works are 
about to be executed. The buildings for the accom. 
modation of the judges of the Landed Estates 
Court, at the rear of the Four Courts, are pro. 
gressing; Mr. Meade, builder. 

The drinking fountain movement in Dublin has 
assumed quite the character of a furor. A society 
has been formed and subscriptions are received, the 
Lord Lieutenant giving 100/. for several orna- 
mental fountains in various sites ; the Lord Mayor 
presenting a fountain with a dog-trough, value 5/,; 
Messrs. C. Malone and Alexander Parker similar 
ones, value, respectively, 67. and 57. ; Mr. Jonathan 
Pim a registering-fountain, value 7/.; Mr. Richard 
Allen one for cattle, value 8/7. 10s. ; and Mr. Alder. 
man Atkinson and Mr. Thomas Pim two fountains 
with dog-troughs, value 5/7. each. Of the above- 
named gentlemen, four are “ friends,”—friends in 
need as well as deed, say we. 








A FEW WORDS TO WORKMEN FROM A 
WORKING MAN, 


THERE are two things that the Building Trades 
Unions are endeavouring to abolish, viz. task- 
work and overtime. There is also a third point 
they are now attempting to establish, viz. nine 
hours per day instead of ten. If the promoters of 
the above could transport this little island of ours 
between the tropics, somewhere near the Equator, 
where day and night are about equal, and the 
seasons of the year much the same, the uniform 
nine-hours movement throughout the year might 
be carried out with greater facility than under 
present circumstances. As we cannot regulate 
the length of the days, nor change the seasons, nor 
render them conformable to our whims and wishes, 
would it not be an act of wisdom on our part, if 
the seasons will not conform to us, for us to con- 
form to them ? 

For instance, here is a farmer, with many 
broad acres, teeming with abundance of corn: he 
hires a large number of men to cut it down, and 
lodge it in a place of safety. The farmer does not 
expect the men to limit their time to nine hours 
per day, but to extend their services as long a 
the day permits. The labourer works with dili- 
gence: the corn is cut and saved: the farmer is 
benefited: the labourer has extra pay for his-ser- 
vices: the public have a fresh acquisition to their 
wealth. But supposing a third party interferes, 
and endeavours to poison the minds of the em- 
ployed against the employers, by dictating such 
terms the acceptance of which would be ruimous 
to the master. The corn remains uncut, unsaved ; 
the season passes, and all is lost, if such mischief- 
makers, who assume the guise of public benefac- 
tors, successfully carry out their plans. Let us 
apply this simile to the building trades. There 
are eight or nine months in the year highly 
favourable to building operations,—three months 
in the year are equally adverse: much of the 
material used in winter, by frost and inclement 
weather, is spoiled: it is no matter of surprise 
therefore, that many operatives are unemploy 
during winter. This deprivation is severely fe! 
by many in the building trades. To remedy t k 
evil, the unionists propose to abolish task-wor ’ 
overtime, and also to restrict the working hours 
from ten to nine hours per day. However Lr 4 
these propositions may appear to a supericl 
observer, Lassert, if these objects are carried out ait 
established, that they will aggravate the ope 
evil instead of making things better. aap 
be proved by a yery simple process of $0 
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seasoning, a8 follows:—The man who in seed- 
time sows two acres instead of one, has a better 
chance, in time of harvest, of employment, than 
shat individual who restricts himself to sowing one 
acre only. The man who diligently improves the 
summer in the building trades, working not only 
nine, but twelve or thirteen, hours per day, if he 
please, puts himself in the possession of means, if he 
be a frugal man, of purchasing those necessaries of 
life the production of which must naturally give 
employment to others. But the prevailing idea 
among working men is that by working overtime 
in summer they deprive others of employment. 
Those who entertain such an idea quite overlook 
one important point: it is this: there is no limit 
to labour. 

Much might be done that is now left undone. 
If there were a certain limited amount of labour 
to be performed, and no more, then the man who 
performed more than his proportionate share 
would of necessity deprive his neighbour. But 
the earth is rich in raw material. At the same 
time, it is comparatively useless before it under- 
goes & process under the workman’s hand. The 
capitalist and his agent, the builder, with a well- 
filled purse, stand by, ready to pull down, to build 
up, to improve ; but, strange to say, the very men 
who might benefit themselves by such an outlay 
of capital, raise insurmountable barriers and ob- 
structions to all progress. It must be evident to 
any close observer, that as money when well laid 
out begets money, so does labour beget labour. The 
more labour men perform in summer, the more 
they will have to do as a body in the winter. To 
reduce the hours of labour and impose restric- 
tin and obstacles on trade, is to dry up and 
annihilate the resources from whence labour ob- 
tains its supplies. To simplify the matter in 
plainer terms: suppose a dozen men go into a 
public house to obtain refreshments : if, instead of 
civility from the landlord, they meet with abuse, 
exorbitant price, and galling restrictions, these 
men are not bound to spend a certain amount of 
mouey in such a house: they are at liberty to re- 
fuse to lay out one farthing if they think proper. 

JOHN GRIFFIN, Stone Mason. 








THE PROTECTION OF LONDON. 


Ir we look over the whole of the civilized 
world, we find that all the arts of warlike forti- 
fication have been called into use, for the purpose 
of protecting the capitals and principal towns from 
foreign aggression. During the last forty years 
Paris has been a place of vast strength; St. 
Petersburg has been so fortified, that good autho- 
rities have stated that, with the weapons in use at 
the time of the last war, it was impregnable from 
the seaside, and .was almost equally strong in 
other directions. The great cities of other nations 
have been put into the condition of being able to 
resist enemies ; and, without regard to expense, the 
greatest skill has been brought into use, and the 
most suitable materials provided for the protection 
ofthe wealth and persons of the unarmed inha- 
ditants, 

As regards London, the greatest, the most 
Wealthy, and the most flourishing capital in the 
whole world, it is left without any artificial means 
of defence; and this, notwithstanding that the 
introduction of steam has made the passage of the 

annel by a fleet, containing an invading army, a 
matter of comparative ease, so that the British 
Islands are in consequence not in the same situa- 
tion as formerly, 

€ experience of the last few months has 
shown that, by the active application of the rail- 
ways, and other means, which have been brought 
into active use during the last half century, vast 
armies, with their artillery, cavalry, and muni- 
hem can be moved at a speed which was not con- 
mplated in either ancient or comparatively 
modern warfare. ‘The changes which have taken 
: ¢ have been the means, in a great measure, of 
ridering either the Charmel or the distance of 
the coast from London, circumstances on which 
4 e safety of the metropolis should be allowed to 
epend, 
thet very eminent military authority has stated, 
at 50,000 men, moderately trained in warlike 

ctics, could, behind proper defences, protect a 
free city for a length of time against a drilled 

te of 300,000 men, but that the said force of 
‘ ,000 could not stand their ground an hour 
8 5,000 practised soldiers in the open. 

a frail barriers of the ancient Britons—the 
fal massive defences of the Romans — the 

. and towers, which, in the Norman and other 
‘ ues the invention of firearms, were con- 
ies all-powerful against an enemy, are not 

are wanted at the present day ; but assuredly 


such strength should be given to certain points of 
the Thames as would resist the passage of armed 
ships up our chief river. It is not so long since 
that Dutch vessels of war burnt part of Graves- 
end, and did considerable other damage. We 
should be prepared at this and other points to re- 
sist the vastly increased powers of vessels of war. 
Besides strongly fortifying the Thames at some 
point near London, we should also have forty 
surrounding the metropolis arranged according 
to the best art of war, so that, in case of an enemy 
suddenly reaching these shores, the unarmed 
population might be defended until measures 
could be taken by the Government. 
An ENGINEER. 








THE SUSSEX ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


THE annual general meeting of the members 
and other supporters of this society was held at 
Bosham and Chichester on Thursday in last week. 
Bosham, so named from the Saxon Bosenham, is a 
village situate on the shore of an estuary, known 
as Chichester harbour, and about five miles from 
its mouth. The manor belonged to Earl Godwin, 
and was inherited by Harold, his son, the regent 
nominated by Edward the Confessor, and after- 
wards king, and slain at Hastings in 1066. Harold 
embarked at Bosham on his fatal visit to Wil- 
liam, the conquering Duke of Normandy. His 
arrival at Bosham and subsequent embarkation, 
with a representation of the church, form the com- 
mencement of the famous Bayeux tapestry. The 
charch itself is very interesting. The tower and 
chancel arch are Saxon. In this church the pious 
Canute worshipped, and here the effigy of his 
daughter is still to be seen. 

The Rev. H. Mitchell entertained a numer- 
ous audience with a paper on the “Chief Relics 
of the Church, Roman Villa,” &. Among the 
audience were the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of 
Chichester, and Archdeacon Garbett, and in short 
nearly all those (ladies as well as gentlemen) who 
afterwards dined in the grounds of the Bishop of 
Chichester’s palace. 

In his paper the Rev. Vicar of Bosham remarked 
that the tower, which bears evident marks of the 
Saxon style of architecture, is said to be the 
highest in England of Saxon origin. It was pro- 
bably built about 1020. In 1630 the spire was in- 
jured, but not materially, by lightning. Thereare 
in the tower six bells. The date inscribed on the 
oldest is 1172. In the year 1787 the tenor bell 
fell, and sustained so much injury that it was 
obliged to be re-cast. The chancel arch is said by 
competent authorities to be also Saxon. If so, 
the nave of the Saxon must have been of equal 
length with that of the present church: if Nor- 
man, its date will be 1080. The arches of the 
nave are Early English. The crypt is of early 
date. There was formerly a communication be- 
tween it and the college, which stood on the south 
side of the churchyard. For what the crypt was 
intended various opinions have been given. 

The rev. gentleman also read an interesting 
paper on “ Bosham and its Monastery,” in course 
of which, alluding to the Bayeux tapestry, he 
said :—“ In the Bayeux tapestry (which is descrip- 
tive of the conquest of England by William Duke 
of Normandy), the opening scene represents 
Harold on his journey—probably from Winclies- 
ter—to his castle of Bosham, then entering the 
church situate where the present church stands, 
eventually embarking on his pinnace, which was 
afterwads driven by contrary winds on the Nor- 
man coast. The date of the circumstances here 
represented must be about the latter part of the 
year 1065, a short time previous to the death of 
Edward the Confessor. It is not to be supposed 
that the church portrayed in the tapestry, any 
more than many other parts of it, is a correct 
representation. Moreover, Harold and one of his 
followers appear to be entering by a western door, 
of which there is no trace whatever in the present 
tower, which must have been standing in Harold’s 
time. On the death of Harold, the Conqueror, 
being crowned, took possession of Harold’s patri- 
mony at Bosham.” 

On returning to Chichester, the archzclogists 
visited the cathedral, inspecting the clcse, clois- 
ters, vicar’s hall, and bishop’s chapel, his lordship’s 
palace, the market cross, museum, St. Andrew’s 
Church, North-street ; St. Mary’s Hospital, Prior- 
park ; the Broyle, West-street, &c. 

As soon as the inspection had been closed, the 
company repaired to the grounds of the bishop’s 
palace. Here and upon the lawn was placed a 
marquee, 100 feet by 40 feet, in which dinner was 
served up. The Dean of Chichester presided, and 
the meeting was addressed by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, Mr. Blencowe, Archdeacon Garbett, Mr. 








Hankey, and other gentlemen ; after which the 
party proceeded again to view the many objects of 

interest, not only in the palace and cathedral, but 

also throughout the city generally. 


CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH ARCHZO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue sixteenth annual meeting of this associa- 
tion will be held at Newbury, commencing Sep- 
tember 12th. 

The general arrangements are as follow :— 

Monday, September 12. — General Meeting, 
3 P.M. precisely. The Earl of Carnarvon’s Ad- 
dress—Paper on the Antiquities of Berkshire, by 
Mr. T. J. Pettigrew—Visit to Newbury Church— 
Jack of Newbury—Museum—Alms Houses, &c.— 
Table d’Héte—Evening Meeting at the Mansion 
House—Papers and Discussion. 

Tuesday.—Excursion to the First Battle-field— 
To the Mounds in the Countess of Craven’s Park— 
Roman Encampment at Speen—Rev. J. Adams’s 
Paper on.—Speen Church and Monuments—Shaw 
House—Donnington Castle, Priory, Alms Houses, 
&c.—Wickham Church—Avington Church—Table 
d@’Hédte—Evening Meeting—Papers, Discussion, 
&e. 

Wednesday.—Excursion to Silchester—Rev. B. 
Poste’s Paper on—Ufton Court —Aldermaston 
Church—House—Brimpton Church—Thatcham 
Church—Table d’Héte—Evening Meeting —Pa- 
pers, &c. 

Thursday.—Visit to Grimsbury Camp—Exami- 
nation of a Barrow — Wellhouse — Hampstead 
Norris—Compton Downs—Perborough Castle— 
Beeche Farm—Aldworth Church and Monuments 
—Mr. Planché on.—Loughborough Hill—Blew- 
berton Hill —Grimsdyke — Blewbury Downs — 
Barrows—Cuichelmsley—Ilsley—Beadon Church 
—Table d’Héite—Evening Meeting—Papers, &c. 

Friday.—Visit to the President at Highclere 
Castle—Excursion to Reading—Reception in the 
Council Chamber — Paper on the History and 
Antiquities of Reading, by Mr. Pettigrew—Visit 
to Remains of Abbey--The Friary—Churches of 
St. Lawrence, St. Mary, St. Giles, &e.—Return to 
Newbury—Soirée at the Mansion House. 

Saturday.—Excursion to the Vale of the White 
Horse—Welford Church—Little and Great Shef- 
ford Churches—Paper on the Monument in Little 
Shefford, by Mr. J. R. Planché— Lambourn 
Church — Wantage Church —Ardington House 
and Church—Return to Newbury—Table d’Héte 
—Closing Meeting at the Mansion House. 











LooxING into a sawpit, I observed the dust to 
be very inconvenient to the pit-man, and, under- 
standing crape dazzles the eyes, I got him a four- 
inch square of crown glass, with two holes bored 
on either side, through which an Indian rubber 
band passes. The glass rests on his forehead and 
nose, and the band, going round the back of his 
head, keeps it tight to the face. As it is a great 
relief to him, perhaps, if it were known, others 
might adopt it. It strikes me it would be very 
useful to plasterers. Common SENSE. 








DECAY OF STONE. 


Srr,—The cause of the destruction of the stone 
of the new palaces at Westminster is undoubtedly 
the sulphuric acid that is always present in the 
atmosphere of London, arising from the combus- 
tion of coal, which always contains a considerable 
per centage of sulphur. I noticed this destruction 
of the stone going on in 1854, when up in London 
giving evidence before a committee of the House. 
I then minutely examined the building, and found 
abundant evidence of decay. My attention was 
first called to this destructive action of the sul- 
phuric acid in the atmosphere of large towns ten 
years ago. Having observed awhite efflorescence on 
the bricks and stones of this town [ Leeds ] wherever 
there was damp, I analysed and found it to be 
sulphate of magnesia and sulphate of lime. I also 
found sulphuric acid in the air. Combustion of 
coal is the ouly source whence so considerable a 
quantity of acid could be evolved into the air, as 
all coal contains about one per cent. of sulphur, 
whose combustion must keep the air of large 
towns always acid. This acid state of the air is 
causing serious damage here, as the only lime used 
is magnesian lime. The sulphate of magnesia 
formed is dissolved during rain, absorbed into the 
bricks or stones, and, when dry weather comes, it 
crystallizes and splits off the face of the bricks or 
stones like frost. ; 

No magnesian stone or lime should be permitted 
in large towns, as the acid will act alike on the 
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stone and mortar. The stone of the new palaces 
is magnesian limestone, and, unless a protection 
be found, all the mouldings and other parts liable 
to damp will rapidly decay. 

As to the remedy proposed,—an alkaline silicate, 
or, as it is called, soluble glass,—will, in my opinion, 
be worse than the disease, as the acid atmosphere 
will decompose it as easily as the stone. The 
proper remedy will be to oil the stone with boiled 
linseed oil, which will prevent it being moist and 
attracting the sulphuric acid. The oil will not 
alter the colour, and will effectually protect the 
stone. C. L. Dresser, F.C.S. 

*,* Oiling, in the case of Caen stone, if not of 
others, is known to have failed.—Eb. 





METROPOLITAN DRINKING-FOUNTAINS 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sm,—The engravings you published a fortnight 
since, and the letter from “Jones” in your last 
week’s publication (in which he asks, “ Where are 
our architects ?’’),lead me to make an observation 
as to the above association. When the advertise- 
ment appeared in the Builder, inviting architects 
to compete for the fountains, I took the trouble 
to prepare a couple of sketches for Gothic mural 





each fountain supplying three pints of water per 
minute would be sufficient, if kept up night and 
day, and that the annual charge per fountain 
would be about 5/, The report was adopted after 
some discussion. The vestry, it is said, have full 
power to carry out these fountains under the 92nd 
section of the Metropolis Local Management Act. 

The Kensington vestry have taken up the sub- 
ject of free drinking fountains. The Earl of Har- 
rington had offered to erect one in the parish at 
his own expense, and the vestry had also resolved 
to erect six fountains at the expense of the parish; 
two in each of the wards of Nottinghill, Kensing- 
ton, and Brompton. The sites have been selected, 
and the matter referred to the paving committee 
to be carried out. At the last meeting the board 
resolved they should be all mural fountains, inlaid 
with polished granite, similar to the one placed at 


of the vestry. 
Company have offered to give a gratuitous supply 
of water to drinking fountains in the parish 
within their district, subject to regulations. Miss 
Evans, of No. 12, Sheffield-terrace, Kensington, is 
to erect a fountain at her own expense, and a lady, 





Kensington-gore, at the expense of a friend of one | 
The Grand Junction Water Works | 


named Frances Patrick, of Ladbroke-place, Not- | 


fountains, in which I showed the water issuing | ting-hill, has offered to erect a cattle trough. A 
from natural springs in the rocks, in low relief as | motion in the vestry, to the effect that a cattle 
a background, to groupings of water-plants, &c. in| trough be erected in each ward, however, was 
the foreground. There were also small jets of water | lost, we regret to say, by a large majority. 
falling into granite troughs at the bottom, for; At Gravesend it has been resolved to erect two 
dogs, and an inscription over the jet of each /| fountains, and it is hoped that ere long five in all 
fountain. The Association did me the honour of | will be put up. The two about to be erected are 
awarding me the third premium of 5/. and spoke | to be supplied from a tank on Messrs. Nettleing- 
in approving terms of the designs; but it seems | ham’s premises in West-street, and one is to be 
the taste of the Association now has entirely | given for domestic purposes as well as drinking. | 
changed in favour of Messrs. Wills’s monuments | The cost of the two will be 70/. and the local | 
to defunct poulterers and butchers, in cast-iron. | commissioners have only been asked to take charge | 
It is the more unjust to me, because yon say in | of them. | 
the description that you engrave the designs for| At Brighton there are now two drinking foun- | 
fountains which the Association awarded pre- | tains to be erected,—one at the top of the New-| 
miums for.* W. G. Surru. | steine, the other at the top of Grafton-street ; the | 
P.S. Which designs received the 20. and 10/.| former at the expense of Matthew C. Walker, | 
premiums. However unjust the competition | Esq. of Home Park Lodge, Lower Sydenham. It) 
might have been, Z had no interest in the| is in a pyramidal form, upwards of 8 ft. in height, 
Association. 


while his strictures are considerably more orna- 
mental, and perhaps not less profitable, than the 
Manners monuument near Apsley House. 





CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 

Faringdon.—The corner stone of the new church 
at Bourton, in the parish of Shrivenham, has been 
laid by the Viscountess Barrington. The church, 
which is dedicated to St. James, is to contain 160 
sittings, and is from the plans by Messrs. Hugall 
and Johnson, architects, London. The contract 
for the building has been undertaken by Mr. 
Birchall, of Shrivenham. The stone-work is to be 
executed by Messrs. Honeybone, of the same place. 
The site was purchased for 250/. and presented, 
with a donation to the church, by Mr. Thomas 
Tucker, of Bourton. 

Southampton.—The repairs and decorations of 
All Saints Church are proceeding, according to 
the Hampshire Independent. The ceiling and 
‘walls of the body of the church are nearly com- 
pleted, and the chancel is in an advanced state, 
The ceiling is relieved by azure blue panels and 
partially gilded flowers. The chancel ceiling is 
‘treated in a somewhat similar manner, but with 
increased depth of tone, with gilded caps and 
marbled pillars below. The rector has, at his own 
expense, made considerable alterations to some of 
‘the gallery sittings, by which the accommodation 
| will be inereased. The ventilation has also been 
‘partially improved. Mr. F. Perkins has presented 
‘two stained glass windows for the chancel, and 





'Mr. Mayes has offered to defray the expense 


of gilding the pilaster caps of the nave. Mr. 
Puntis, of Northam, is executing the work, under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Guillaume, Par- 
minter, and Guillaume, the architects. 
Bristol.—The cathedral has been for some years 
very much crowded at the Sunday services, and a 
wish has been generally expressed that the Dean 
and Chapter would take some steps to arrange the 
cathedral so as to accommodate a large congrega- 
tion. The Dean and Chapter have, therefore, em- 
ployed Mr. Scott, in conjunction with Mr. Thomas 
Shackleton Pope, of this city, and have now 





THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. 
Inseription for a Fountain.—In one of your re- 


the principal part in Portland stone, and the | before them from these gentlemen a plan by which 


ornamental part in Sicilian marble. On the sum- | 
mit is a place for a lamp, whilst the base will con- | 
tain water for dogs, &. The other fountain, | 


which is the gift of a lady, is a mural fountain, | 
and the water will issue from a water-lily. Both | 
are the work of Mr. Pepper. 

At Oxford, Mr. Cardwell, M.P. the Irish sec- 
retary, proposes to erect a fountain in one of the 
recesses of Magdalen-bridge. The design is by 
Mr. E. G. Bruton, ‘of Oxford, architect, Mr. 
Langston, M.P. has also presented a drinking- 
fountain to his constituents, which wil be 
erected in a part of the city where it will be a 
great accommodation to the poorer citizens, 

At Newport, according to the Hereford Times, 
ee two fountains have been erected, one near St. 

Drinking - Fountains for St. Pancras.—A | Paul’s Church. 
committee of the representative assembly of} The Sheffield Council have confirmed a report 
St. Pancras have been in communication with the| by a committee of their number on fountains, 
Free Drinking-Fountains Association, and at the | stating that various designs had been procured, 


meeting of the council the report of the committee | and offers of fountains received, and recommend- 


cent numbers, you gave some designs for drinking- 
fountains: may I draw your attention to the sub- 
joined lines as appropriate for inscription on such 
public erections, at the same time teaching a 
noble moral ? TYLDESLEY. 


LINES ON A SPRING. 
Gentle reader, mark in me 
An emblem of true charity ; 
Who, while my bounty I bestow, 
Am neither heard nor seen to flow ; 
Repaid by fresh supplies from Heaven, 
For every cup of water given.—T. WARTON. 








almost the whole of the cathedral may be made 
available for public worship, and at the same time 
the architectural effect of the building, it is said, 
improved, and its adaptation for chorai services 
not impaired. The Dean and Chapter will give 
1,000/. towards the accomplishment of it, but they 
appeal for assistance to the public generally, and 
specially to the diocese and city of Bristol. On 
the liberality with which this appeal is responded 
to must depend, not only the extent to which the 
plans can be carried out, but whether they can be 
carried out at all; so that no contract will be en- 
tered into till the subscriptions paid in are of 
sufficient amount to warrant such a proceeding. 
The fund at present amounts to about 1500/. 
Chaffcombe (Somersetshire.)\—Advantage has 
been taken of the rebuilding of Chaffecombe Church 
to decorate it with stained glass windows, which 
have been supplied by Mr. Philip Palmer, of 
London. The east window, of three lights, con- 
tains the figure of Our Saviour in the centre as 





was presented, 
Fountain Association had consented to erect five | specified. 


repair, on the vestry paying them the sum of 100/.| tinuous streams. 
and supplying the fountains with water, which | be added was not decided, but the Council ought 
offer the committee earnestly recommended the | not to grudge that small extra cost to complete 
vestry to accept. The surveyor had pointed out |the fountains. Eight fountains had been pro- 


It stated that the Free Drinking-| ing the erection of thirteen fountains on sites | 
It was expected, however, that the | 
standard and four wall fountains in the parish, at| water company would supply the water gratui- | 
a cost of about 350]. and to keep the same in | tously, especially as it would not be used in con- | 
Whether dog-troughs should | 


the following as the most eligible sites; namely, 
King’s-cross, the Broadway at Camden-town, 
Brighton-street and Cromer-street, the Red Cap 
at Camden-town ; Southampton Arms, Hampstead- 
road; Euston-road, near the London and North- 
Western Railway Terminus; Tottenham-court- 
road, by Whitfield’s Chapel ; at the Brill, Somers- 
town ; near the York and Albany, Regent’s-park ; 
the Camden-road ; Goldington-crescent ; the Free 
Hospital, Gray’s-inn-road; the Hampstead-road, 
near Genge-street; the Commissioners’ Rooms, 
Kentish-town, and in Cumberland Market. Nine 
fountains for these sites are to be provided by the 
Free Drinking-Fountains Association, two by the 
Illuminated Indicator Company, and five by pri- 
vate individuals. The committee had applied to 
the New River Company and the West Middlesex 
Water Company for a gratuitous supply of water, 
which was refused. The former company stated 
that its charge would be sixpence per thousand 
gallons delivered through a metre into a cistern, 
A calculation had been made that a stream from 





- Not so. We said, “‘ We have engraved representations 
= & number of the designs for fountains which the 
Ssociation awarded premiums to and are about to erect.” 





mised by various gentlemen. 

The Edinburgh Council are proceeding with the 
supply of fountains to the city. The sub-com- 
mittee, recently appointed, visited the Show-yard 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society to 
inspect the fountains placed there for exhibition, 
and the Lord Provost selected a pillar-fountain to 
be erected, at his own expense, on the Centre 
Meadow, near Melville Drive. The committee 
are making arrangements for the erection of 
fountains in various thoroughfares throughout the 
city. One, of a pillar shape, is about to be put up 
at the north-end of Waverley-bridge. The one 
erected at the south west-end of Waverley-bridge, 
says the local Post, has proved a great success, 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times says of 
the movement there,—The Berliners have refined 
it. On all the open places elegant little strue- 
tures of wood, painted white, and more or less 
gilded, have been put up. They are about 12 feet 
by 8. Behind a narrow counter, adorned with 
water plants, two maidens serve out, to the thirsty, 
goblets of soda-water at the small charge of a 
half-penny. They have many customers, and the 
ingenious speculator is doing a lucrative business, 








the Good Shepherd, with St. Peter and St. Paul 
on either side. Above is a sexafoil light, contain- 
ing the Crucifixion. The side chancel lights,—four 
single ones,—are composed of diapered quarries, 
with ornamental borders. The west window, of 
three lights, consists of quarries painted with 
' fleur-de-lis and sacred monogram, alternating with 
| vine-leaf border. The tracery contains the dove, 
| and in the cusps are flowers in colours. 

| Birmingham.—The foundation-stone of a new 
|Congregational Chapel, at Acock’s-green, has 
i been laid. The building is from the designs of 
Mr. Yeoville Thomason, of this town, and in style 
is Decorated Gothic. The. material employed in 
the construction is white brick, with string- 
courses of blue and red, and Bath stone in the 
ornamental portions. A four-light window will 
be placed in the west elevation, and a tower and 
spire at the south angle. The spire will be of 
timber, and covered with particoloured slates, 
blue and green, and, with the tower, 90 feet in 
height. Internally, the building will be lighted 
on each side by four two-light windows, have an 
open roof, be without galleries, and provide ac- 
commodation for 450 persons. The height from 
floor to ridge is 41 feet. The cost of erection will 
amount to about 1,750/, The foundation-stone 
of the new church of St. Barnabas, to be erected in 
Ryland-street, Birmingham, has been laid by Miss 
Ryland. The church, which is being erected from 
the design of Mr. William Bourne, of Dudley, will 
accommodate about 800 persons. It will be built 
of Hampsted red stone, with Hollington stone 
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dressings, and is estimated to cost upwards of 
3,000/. Mr. William Nelson, of Dudley, is the 
contractor. The Decorated style of English archi- 
tecture has been adopted for the design. The 
front next Ryland-street will consist of an octa- 
gonal crocketed turret, arcaded entrances, and 
large traceried windows. 

Lverton (Liverpool).—The church of Everton 
has been re-opened after cleaning, painting, and 
decorating by Messrs. R. L. and J. Clay, of Liver- 
pool. The interior walls have been painted St. 
Helen’s stone colour, the ceiling and columns, and 
the gallery fronts and the pulpit, oak, and the 
pews have been relined with green cloth: Messrs. 
Clay have also executed the decorations round the 
windows. The stained glass in the galleries has 
been nearly all put up since the church was closed. 
The whole of the new stained glass has been 
designed and painted by Mr. Gibbs, of London. 
The windows are decorated in framings after the 
manner of the Alhambra, and this again is 
encircled in a bordering of marine blue, encircled 
with fleur-de-lis in gold. 

Manchester. — The foundation-stone fof a 
Wesleyan Chapel has been laid at Longsight. 
The site selected, says the Manchester Advertiser, 
is on a vacant spot of ground adjoining the road, 
opposite the entrance to Richmond-grove. The 
chapel will be in the Early Pointed Gothic style, 
as being most suitable to the materials, which are 


that they are to be conducted so as to afford an appeal 
to a judge of a superior court at chambers, in matters of 
fact as well of law, in cases where the judge of the county 
court pronounces the verdict, and performs the office of a 
jury, or else that one of the judges of the superior court 
should sit in county courts, where the causes of action 
are 20/. and upwards. This remedy would be more satis- 
factory than the present system, whereby tradesmen are 
liable to have their claims reduced without any calcula- 
tion, principle, or reason. If some remedy of this kind be 
not soon provided, the sooner county courts are done 
away with the better. A TRADESMAN. 





STAINED GLASS. 

Peterborough.—A stained window has been 
placed in the north aisle of the choir of Peter- 
borough cathedral by Mrs. Mills, in memory of 
her late husband, the Rev. T. Mills, honorary 
canon of the Cathedral. The work was executed 
by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. The tracery is 
filled in with the four Evangelists, and in 
the lights below are represented the following 
subjects :—Christ blessing little children; Christ 
exhorting the fishermen to leave their ships ; 
Christ exhorting St. Peter to feed His sheep; 
and the Last Supper. This is the third memorial 
window which has been recently placed in this 
cathedral. 


hence we get a better scour of the coarser deposit 
of shingle and sill in the low-water channel 
of the river and a clean foreshore, in which, as at 
Millbank or Southwark, no mud accumulates.” 

There is nothing really new in the scheme pro- 
posed ; but neither is any novelty claimed; the 
main purpose being to re-urge what has before 
been urged, and to defend the formation of a 
portion, and that a most essential portion, 
of a system of embankment, which would, 
doubtless, better be wholly done at once; but, 
since that is plainly out of the question, even on 
the ground of ways and means, the next best 
would be to proceed with so much of the work; 
and the portion between Westminster and Biack- 
friars, on the north side, is that which Mr. Wood 
re-urges the proceeding with; and he points out 
the advantages of doing so, under the different 
heads of navigation, health, and traffic. 

As regards the traffic, it is proposed that a line 
of roadway or street should run along the edge of 
the embankment from Hungerford-bridge, where 
it would communicate with Whitehall-place to 
Blackfriars-bridge, where it would also quit the 
river, and open up lines of communication with 
St. Paul’s and Cannon-street. 





Diss.—A memorial window to the Fincham 
family has been erected in the south aisle of Diss | 
church, Norfolk. The subject delineated is Abra- 
ham offering his son Isaac, in sacrifice. This is | 





red, blue, and white bricks, with stone for the 
tracery of the windows, and other parts. Provision 
will be made for 450 persons in the area, and 150 
children in the west gallery, and future enlarge- 
ment can be made without injury to the appear- 
ance of the building. Behind the chapel will be 
minister’s vestries and class-rooms, and over these 
a school-room of 180 children. A keeper’s house 
will adjoin the chapel. 





MASTERS AND MEN. 


S1r,—I have known men amongst the most clamorous 
for high wages and the least deserving of them, who have, 
when opportunity offered, taken contracts at rates which, 
after a hard day’s work, did not leave them the wages they 
got as journeymen. Many men of this description have 
managed to get into a large business, doing the trade 
serious injury by their cutting contracts, and failed for | 
thousands of pounds. Such is the ruinous state of trade, | 
in a large district well known to me, that out of a hun- | 
dred firms now in business, it would be impossible to find | 
more than two or three that had been in existence ten | 
years, and those are men with incomesderived from other | 
sources. This proves that ‘‘when a house is divided | 
against itself it cannot stand.’”” We want an amalgama- 
tion of interests. Let the employers and the employed | 
combine to conduct business with honour and integrity, | 
discountenancing those who by fraud and untradesman- | 
like conduct cause incalculable ruin to thousands. Let 
the average rate of wages be fixed by a committee of 
masters and men; then, above all, let the amount be) 
apportioned according to the skill of the recipients, every | 
man to be classified according to his abilities in the books | 
of the Association, as Ist, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th rate; and | 
if the standard rate of wages be fixed at 5s. then a Ist | 
rate man will be worth 6s. 3d.; a 2nd rate, 5s. 3d.; a ard 
rate, 4s.9d.; anda 4th rate, 3s. 9d. By these means a 
man would have an inducement to pursue a steady and 
industrious line of conduct: and to obtain the rank for | 
which he strives must of anecessity both advance his own 
and his employer’s welfare. Then may we adopt as our 
motto, ‘‘ Unity is strength.”? The public would be infinite 
gainers by this movement ; the uninitiated can form little 
idea of the Joss they incur through bad workmanship, in- 
ferior materials, and fraudulent contractors. I trust that 
the present movement may lead to some permanently 
beneficial result. Aw Op BuliLper. 








COUNTY COURT DECISIONS. 


S1r,—Much dissatisfaction has of late been expressed 
regarding some of the decisions of the county courts in 
the country; but many of those in the metropolis are not 
unobjectionable. With reference to the case of Bingham 
and another v. Jones, reported by you (p. 51)): on 
the 5th of August, the plaintiffs applied, by counsel, 
to the same judge, for a new trial on the following 
grounds: ist, that the cisterns were of the proper 
size, and each was capable of containing the same 
quantity of water; 2nd, that the houses were the pro- 
perty of the defendant up to the very day of trial; 3rd, 
that all the charges in the plaintiffs’ account were fair 
and reasonable, and even less than they were entitled to 
make ; 4th, that the chimney-pieces were of the proper 
size ordered; 5th, that the plaintiffs had offered to take 
back all the goods on the 1!th of March, but the de- 
fendant said they would do very well. All which facts, it 
was stated, the plaintiffs were prepared to prove if a new 
trial were granted. It was also stated, that since the 
trial the plaintiffs had got the cisterns and chimney- 
pieces measured by Mr. Henry McCullough, a respectable 
surveyor, who had found them of the correct size; and his 
evidence, and that of Mr. James Turrant, a blacksmith, 
who had done work at the same houses, and to whom the 
defendant admitted, on the very day of the trial, that the 
houses still belonged to him, could be supplied. On the 
part of defendant it was objected that the plaintiffs had 
not made the application for a new trial in time, Upon 
which the plaintiffs accounted for the delay by proving 
that they had been occupied during the interval between 
the former trial and the application for a new trial in find- 
ing Turrant, the blacksmith, whose evidence was mate- 
rial; but the judge refused to grant a new trial, or to per- 
mit the plaintiff to be nonsuited, which it was stated they 
would prefer to having their claim reduced from 25/. 18s. 
to 10/. I submit that some alteration should be made in 
the law with regard to county courts, if it is intended 





‘the formation of an embankment from West- 
| minster-bridge to a little below Blackfriars-bridge, 


the fifth window which has been decorated with | 
painted glass during the last three years. 

Saffron Walden.—Another window of stained | 
glass (subject the Four Evangelists) has been placed | 
in the south side of Saffron Walden church, by | 
Miss Rickard, as a memorial of her brother, Mr. | 
John Rickard, and sister, Miss Phillis Rickard, 


| late of this parish. The artists are Messrs. Lavers | 


& Barraud, of London. 


Easthourne.—At the request of several of the 
inhabitants, says the Surrey Standard, the vicar, | 
the Rev. Thomas Pitman, has procured a design | 
for a stained window for the parish church of 
St. Mary. It embraces five scenes from the life 
of our Saviour. The cost of this window, in- 
cluding the protecting wire and every necessary 
expense, will probably be about 2507. It is pro- 
posed to erect the window in parts as the sub- 
scription will allow of the progress of the work. 
At present subscriptions have been announced 
sufficient to enable the tracery to be put up. 

Datham.—Sir Robert and Lady Affleck have 
placed a painted window, by Willement, in the 
church of Dalham, Sussex, in memory of two of 
their children. The subject selected is Christ 
Blessing little Children. 





Pooks Received. 

London Health and London Traffic; being a 
Letter addressed to W. 8. Lindsay, esq. M.P. 
on the Embankment of the North Side of the 
Thames, between Blackfriars and Westminster 
Bridges. By T. L. Woop, Esq. Barrister-at- 
law. London: Stanford, Charing-cross. 1859. 


Tue purpose of this letter,—to a member of the 
Royal Commission on Harbours, &c.,—is to urge 








on the north side only, with a roadway on the 
top, some feet above the level of high-water; 
leaving sufficient space inside the embankment, to 
form large docks or slips, or for the accommo- 
dation of a railway. That which was advisable 
and strongly approved of in 1844, remarks the 
author, becomes a stern necessity in 1859; and it | 
is a question closely and directly connected with | 
the existing scheme for the main drainage of | 
London, inasmuch as within it would be laid the | 
lowest level of sewers in the exact line required 
to meet the Victoria-street Sewer at Scotland- 
yard, while the requisitions of health and traffic 
would be in this particular also strictly identical. 
As it is, the river is not only a vast sewer, but one 
of the worst possible form, in this portion of it 
especially, being an open drain with two narrow 
ends and a bulbous middle. “ Were it possible,” 
the author remarks, “or rather practicable, to cut 
away the banks of the river with a clean sweep, it 
might be advisable to widen the river both at 
Vauxhall and Southwark; but if we cannot do 
this, the only practicable plan is to take the 


narrowest portion as an uncontrollable and un- | 


alterable condition, and train the bank on each 
side to the same width or thereabouts. Wide 
reaches cause slack: slack diminishes scour and 
creates deposit: contract the bavks and the 
velocity above Southwark-bridge is no longer 


checked at flood; or at ebb below Vauxhall,—and 


} 


{ 


The proposed embankment does not rise 
abruptly from the proposed new low-water mark 
of the dredged and deepened channel of the river, 
but a foreshore is left of a moderate and regular 
inclination, a matter indispensable, as remarked, 
to the safety of existing bridges and the accom- 
modation of a due volume of tidal water, reference 
being had to the present width of the river at 
Southwark and London bridges. 

The question of cost and ways and means is not 
particularly entered into, but Mr. Wood does not 
consider that to be an objection of much force, as 
applied to the limited scheme of which he urges 
the immediate realization. 





The Official Illustrated Guide to the North- 
Western Railway (including the Chester and 
Holyhead |Iine) and all their Branches. By 
GrorGE Merasom. Smith and Son, 186, 
Strand, &c. 

The Official Illustrated Guide to the Lancaster 
and Carlisle, Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
Caledonian Railways. By GrorGE MEasom. 
Smith and Son. 


THESE are two of the most extraordinary shilling’s 
worths, as respects quantity, and even quality of 
matter, generally speaking, that have ever per- 
haps been presented to the public. The first 
comprises 573 octavo pages of letter-press and 
illustrations, and includes descriptions of the most 
important manufactories in the large towns 
on the north-western lines: it is embellished 
with no less than 360 engravings; and although 
some of the latter invite a suspicion of 
advertising purposes, still a great proportion of 
them do not, and are on the contrary good en- 
gravings of places and objects of general interest. 
The second of these Shilling Guides consists of 
384 pages, of similar matter, and includes 150 
engravings. Over and above, there are, between 
the two, about 100 pages more of an official adver- 
tiser, also useful in its way ; so that for a couple 
of shillings, we have, in all, no less than 1,057 
pages of useful and amusing printed and illus- 
trated matter, including upwards of 500 en- 
| gravings! Perhaps one of the chief objections to 
such guides is, that there is too much for the 
| pocket; but although both are comprised in one 
| somewhat ponderous volume in the copy before 
| us, they appear to be usually issued separately, 
| and are quite large enough indeed even in that 


shape. 





Miscellanea, 

| OPENING OF THE WORCESTER PLEASURE 
| Grounps.—These grounds, twenty-five acres in 
}extent, having been laid out as a garden and 
arboretum, were recently opened to the public. 
/They include a bowling-green, archery, and 
cricket grounds, with promenades, and a central 
| fountain. By an arrangement made by the direc- 
tors on commencing the undertaking, the public 
were to have free use of the grounds on one day of 
‘the week, provided a sum of 1,000/. were sub- 
| scribed towards laying them out, and that sum 
has been raised, so that on Mondays the grounds 
‘are open free to the public. The grounds form 
part of a seventy-acre meadow at Pitchcroft, close 
/to the city, and easily available to all its inha- 
| bitants. They are surrounded by a dwarf brick 
wall and ornamental palisade. The gates are of 
| ornamented iron, and the piers which support 
them are, like the wall, of parti-coloured brick, 
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Mr.SPURGEON’S TABERNACLE.—We learn, from 
the daily papers, that the first stone of this build- 
ing, already illustrated in our pages, was laid by 
Sir Morton Peto, on Tuesday last. 

REMOVAL Fund, INsTiTUTE OF ARCHITECTS.— 
Earl de Grey has sent 107. to the Removal Fund. 
The following names have been added to the list 
of subscribers since our notice: Messrs. J. Clarke, 
P. C. Hardwick, Rev. L. Petit, H. Currey, J. 
Edmeston, C. Barry, J. H. Brown, R. R. Rowe, 
and D, Mocatta. 

FRENCH Mopet Lope1nG-Hotvses.—The Minis- 
ter of the Interior, accompanied by the secretary- 
general of his department and other functionaries, 
has visited the model houses for workmen and the 
poorer portion of the middle class, which the 
Emperor has caused to be constructed on ground 
belonging to his civil list, and which his Majesty 


has presented to the Asile Imperial of Vincennes, | 


as part of its revenue. These houses are 16 in 
number, and comprise 311 distinct lodgings, and 
36 shops and backshops: each has besides a lodge 
for a concierge. As many as 363 families, form- 
ing from 1,200 to 1,300 persons, can be accom- 
modated in them. The “apartments,” though of 


different sizes, consist generally of ante-room, a | 


kitchen, a dining-room, and one or two bed- 
rooms. The fifth floor is set apart in rooms for 
single men. Each house is lighted with gas, and 
supplied with water and air. | 

Iron axnp Macuinery ConrTRACTS FOR THE 
MerskEY Dock Boarp.—At the meeting of the 
Mersey Dock Board, on Friday last, it was decided 
to accept the tender of Messrs. Mather, Ledward, 
& Co, to supply the best Staffordshire plate iron, 
at 9/. 15s. per ton, all round; angle iron, 8/. 10s. ; 
T iron, 10/.; and Lowmoor iron, 19/7.; and also 
the tender of Messrs. James Taylor & Co. for the 


supply of three railway travelling cranes, at 168/. | 


each, and six portable cranes at 185/. each. 

THe Victoria Bert, Lerps.—We mentioned 
the casting of the hour bell for the clock tower of | 
the Town Hall, Leeds, by Messrs. Warner & Sons, } 
and now add a few particulars. The diameter at | 
mouth, 6 ft. 2 in.; the height, 5 ft. ;| 
thicknesss of sound - bow, 6 in. Note B.—| 
The bell is named after her Majesty, “ Victoria :” 
above the name is a profile of the Queen: round 
the skirt, above the sound-bow, is the following 
inscription : “This bell, weighing 4 tons 1 ewt. 
1 lb. was cast by John Warner and Sons, of 
London, for the Town Hall, Leeds, in the year of 
our Lord, 1859. Cuthbert Brodrick, Architect.” 

STRIKE IN THE CHAIN Trapr. — Disputes as 
to wages have again taken place in Staffordshire, 
in consequence of which upwards of 1500 men 
are now idling about the country. The notice 
given by the men, however, is believed not to be 
a legal and proper one, and one of the superior 
law courts in London, it is said, will have to 
determine this question. A number of men were 
summoned before the Stourbridge magistrates for 
leaving their employ without giving due notice. 
These men were in the employ of Messrs. Noah 
Flingley & Sons, chain-makers, Cradley. After a 
long hearing, the magistrates said they should 
convict the men, but their attorney stated his in- 
tention to ask for a case, and carry it to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. The magistrates then ad- 
journed the case. 

BURSTING OF THE CANAL AT Watsatt.—Great 
alarm has been excited by the giving way of the 
embankment of that portion of the arm of the 
canal at Walsall which lies between the gas-works 
and Marsh-lane. The precise spot at which the 
bank gave way is close to a worked-out shaft, 
which very speedily swallowed up a vast quantity 
of the water let loose. The earth, too, gave way 
all round the shaft, so that it soon presented the 
appearance of a yawning gulf. In the streets 
adjacent a flood prevailed for several hours, and a 
serious amount of damage was done. It is sup- 
posed that the cause of the accident was extensive 
undermining near the spot. 

Ture New Fore1cn-orrice. — The cost of 
model, plans, and working drawings, and of ob- 
taining builders’ tenders, for the New Foreign 
Office, is set down officially at the sum of 3,800/. 
This sum does not include any charge likely to be 


made by the architect for the modified design | 


prepared by him according to the instructions of 
the First Commissioner of Works and Public 
Buildings. If this design should be carried out, 
the above sum of 3,800/. (except 300/. for the 
model), as well as the amount of the architect’s 
claim for the design itself, will merge in his com- 
mission and the builder’s tender. Another return 
gives the number of square feet of floors in Mr. 
Seott’s plan for the New Foreign Office, showing 
how much space is cecupied by offices and how 
much by dwelling-houses and reception-rooms. 


THE BUILDER. 


Kent County Prisons.—Various works have 
been recently executed at the Kent County 
Prisons in Maidstone: amongst them may be 
enumerated the erection of a bakehouse with 


ing house, and a bath establishment, containing 
six baths and the necessary offices for the use ot 
the prisoners. The prison built in 1856 for 
females has also been extended by the addi- 
tion of dark cells for the punishment of refrac- 
tory women. The water supply from the well to 
ithe prisons having been found insufficient, pipes 
| have been laid from the reservoir at the Lunatic 
| Asylum, Barming Heath, a distance of about two 
miles, to the gaol tanks, by which an abundant 
quantity of water is obtained. The works have 
been carried out under the direction of Messrs, 
| Whichcord and Blandford, architects. 





| IMproveMENnT oF CorTaGEs IN SCOTLAND.— 
From the fifth annual report of the directors of 
the Association for Promoting Improvement in 
the Dwellings and Domestic Condition of Agri- 
cultural Labourers in Scotland, and supplementary 
report by Mr. Walker, the architect and secretary 


form, it appears that a considerable number of 
cottages have been built, during the last season, 
upon plans sent direct from the office of the asso- 
ciation at Edinburgh, and that a better tone of 
feeling is generally manifested on the subject. 
| The directors anticipate the best results from the 
|many improved cottages which proprietors in 
| different parts of the country have erected, and 
from the useful information, they might have 
| added, which has for some years been diffused by 
the association and its agents themselves. To the 
reports are appended a selection of communica- 
| tions from members, and a report of the first 
annual general meeting. The architect’s report, 
also, contains various plans and sketches, of use in 
the construction of labourers’ cottages. 


Fart or Watton BripGe.— Last week the 
bridge leading from Walton to Halliford, Middle- 
sex, was observed to be cracking across the high- 
way of the bridge over the centre arch, and the 
crack kept increasing so much as to allow parts to 
fall into the river, and ultimately the arch fell 
with a violent crash into the bed of the river. In 
a short time after the other arch fell in also with 
the same violence, without any injury to person 
or property. The Times says this bridge was 
built by Mr. Samuel Dicker in 1750, and conse- 
quently is 109 years old. There is now only com- 
munication by boards across the river. The 
bridge consists of four stone piers, between which 
are three truss arches of beams and joists of wood 
strongly bound together by mortises, iron pins, 
and crainps, besides which there are five arches of 
brickwork on each side to render the ascent and 
descent the more easy. The centre arch was ex- 
ceedingly large. A correspondent who saw the 
fall of the arches says—* I had crossed the river 
just below the bridge in a punt with a friend, to 
take a sketch of it from the Walton side, when 


large oven, 12 feet by 10 feet, adjoining the cook- | 


[ Ava. 20, 1859. 





Proros—ED AMENDMENT OF LocaL MaAnaGeE- 
MENT Act.—On Saturday last Mr. Tite moved for 
|and obtained leave to bring in a bill further to 
j amend the 18th and 19th Victoria, cap. 120, for 
the better local management of the metropolis. 
| His object in introducing the bill at that period 
of the session was merely to have it printed and 
circulated during the recess. The bill was brought 
in and read a first time accordingly. 
DispUTES BETWEEN MASTERS AND WORKMEYN.— 
A bill “To establish Equitable Councils of Con- 
ciliation to adjust Differences between Masters 
and Operatives” has been prepared and brought 
in by Mr. Mackinnon, M.P. Mr. Slaney, M.P. and 
Mr. Ingham, M.P. but of course only for the con- 
sideration of hon. members during the ensuing 
parliamentary recess. The councils of conciliation 
will consist of an equal number of masters and 
operatives, and the awards of these councils (with 
certain formal exceptions) will be final and con- 
clusive, and not subject to review or challenge by 
any court or authority whatsoever. These coun- 
cils will be licensed by the Secretary of State 
when duly formed (on petition to that effect). 


of the association, recently issued in a printed | They must include at least two masters and two 


workmen, and not more than six masters and six 
workmen, with a chairman. The councils will be 
elected for one year only, on the first Monday in 
December. The petitioners for a licence will elect 
the first council, but householders and part occu- 
piers of houses in cities end boroughs (where 
a council has been formed) may be registered 
as voters for the council and be elected thereto. 
The masters will nominate their own portion of 
the council and the workmen elect theirs. The 
sessions of the council are to be held in the justice 
court-house. 


Tue Society oF ORNAMENTAL SCULPTORS.— 
This society have issued an address to stone-carvers, 
wherein they say ;—‘‘ We repudiate strikes as un- 
worthy our profession. We desire not to dictate 
to man or master, but to leave each his full liberty. 
We desire to place the employers on an equality, 
by giving our individual services to each on the 
same terms; and further, we do not wish to make 
the works of one employer very expensive, and, by 
scamping, make the works of another so much 
cheaper, thereby giving the cheap one an undue 
advantage, to the detriment of our profession: we 
prefer doing our work according to the position it 
is to occupy, so that it may be an ornament to the 
building, and not a ridicule to ourselves. We 
believe these principles, properly and honestly 
carried out, will cement our union more closely, 
in removing much grievous jealousy, replace it 
with confidence in individual integrity, and our 
rivalry will then take its legitimate form, viz. a 
fair and friendly emulation. By these means, we 
hope to gain for the profession and its members 
that position and respect to which they are enti- 
tled, but from which they are debarred by the 
present careless and scamping manner in which 
many of our works are executed.” The secretary 
is Mr. Stewart, 22, Vauxhall-bridge-road. 





the falling of a few stones from the broken arch 
warned us to quicken our speed; and before we 
had well reached the shore the pier suddenly gave | 
way, and the two large arches on either side, with | 
the roadway for some 150 to 200 yards, fell into | 
the river below with a tremendous crash. The | 
water splashed up like a fountain, and the sudden | 
displacement caused the river to rise in a wave | 
four or five feet high, which, rolling down the | 
stream with irresistible force, carried boats, punts | 
logs of timber, and everything within reach, | 
before it. Fortunately, nobody was in a boat near | 
the spot at the time, or he certainly must have | 
been capsized, and perhaps drowned. The bridge 
was built of bricks with stone piers and but- 
| tresses.” 

“ Proper Garments.’ —Your excellent re 
} marks upon poor postmen’s heavy black hats and 
sweltering hot red tunics lead me to say that wool 
| becomes destroyed by summer heat, and that 
cotton outer garments are infinitely more com- 
fortable and suited for the season. The very 
sheep are glad of getting rid of their fleecy coats 
in summer. I may remark that all hygienic 
practitioners urge the use of fine linen next the 
skin, as being sweeter for the purpose than cotton 
or weol. Few know the luxury of a linen sock 
till they try it. 
one who lived ten years in the tropics. The 
Builder has a mission of building up the temples 
of the Holy Spirit as well as dwellings for those 
temples. I hear the character of impartiality 
attributed to the columns of the paper, and with 
such nothing can prevent success—and ultimate 
success is what all Christians desire. 

A SEason FoR ALL THINGS. 





Such is the experience of | 


MIpLANb CountI£Es’ ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
—The members of this Society have recently 
made an excursion to Wroxeter and Shrewsbury. 
The proceedings were divided into two sections, 
the excursion being preceded by an exhibition and 
conversazione in the rooms of the Midland Insti- 
tute, which the Council had lent to the Society. 
The exhibition, though more restricted than that 
held two years ago in the Free Grammar School, 
was of an interesting character. It was arranged 
in the Institute News-room. On the conversazione 
evening, a large party assembled in the Theatre 
of the Institute, to hear some explanations from 
Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A. on the recent dis- 
coveries at Wroxeter, or Uriconium. The chair 
was taken by Mr. C. H. Bracebridge. After Mr. 
Wright’s lecture, the company adjourned to the 
Patent Specification Library, where refreshments 
were set out, and then dispersed throughout the 
building, but re-assembled in the News-room at a 
later period of the evening, to hear a paper by 
Professor Chamberlain on“ Half-timbered Houses.” 
The party went to Wroxeter on the following day. 
About 150 left the Snow-hill station by special 
train for Upton Magna, for Wroxeter. At Upton 
Magna they halted fora few minutes, to await 
| the arrival of the omnibuses, coaches, and cars, 
destined to convey them to Wroxeter. After 
having sufficiently explored Uriconium, the 
visitors went on to the ancient church at Wrox- 
eter, the gateway of which is guarded by two 
massive columns taken from the ruins, They 
afterwards went on to Shrewsbury, and inspected 
its antiquities, including the Museum and the 
various objects found at Uriconium, and there 
exhibited. 
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